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NEWS OF 


a will be profound uneasiness at the result of the nego- 

tiations between the British and Japanese Foreign Ministers 
in regard to the arms traffic on the Burma Road. This country 
had pledged itself to take no action which would weaken 
China’s power of resistance to Japan, and the Burma Road 
which we control was the principal route for the transport of 
munitions and petrol to China, not only from Britain but 
also from the United States. The agreement which has been 
concluded appears to be in direct contradiction to this under- 
taking, including, as it does, a prohibition for a limited period 
of time (three months) of transit through Burma of the arms, 
ammunition, petrol and railway materials on which China is 
largely dependent for the conduct of the war against Japanese 
aggression. In all matters connected with the Far East we 
should obviously keep in the closest touch with the United 
States, and it is understood that has been done in this case. 
That being so, Mr. Cordell Hull’s statement last Tuesday, 
condemning the proposed closing of the road, is perplexing. 
American criticism, unaccompanied by any assurances of 
practical support, makes the situation still more difficult. The 
British Government, in making this temporary concession to 
Japan, may have had in mind not only the danger of becoming 
involved in war with Japan—a quite real danger—but also 
some general settlement between Japan and China which Britain 
might help to bring about. But for China any idea of such a 
settlement means nothing less than surrender—a form of 
“appeasement ” fraught with the greatest perils. To help Japan 
to disentangle herself victoriously from China is simply to free 
her for aggressive action elsewhere—action adverse to the 
interests alike of Britain and the United States. 


a New Government 

he fall of the Government in Japan shows that the danger 
to the Western. Powers is far from imaginary. The dissatis- 
faction with the late Government was no doubt due in part 
to financial and economic difficulties, and not solely to foreign 
policy. But the two are held to be closely connected. The 


THE WEEK 


adventure in China is far from having proved the success that 
was once anticipated. It has drained Japan of her best man- 
power as well as exhausting her economically, and there are 
many among the military—or perhaps specially naval—leaders, 
who would like to substitute for it another adventure in which 
the Dutch Indies would play a prominent part. It is Mr. 
Arita, Foreign Minister in the late Administration, who has 
been negotiating the agreement with Britain; but it seems 
likely to be a Government nearer in spirit to the European 
dictators which will reap the benefit from concessions already 
made by Britain, and hopes to wring further concessions when 
the moment is ripe. Prince Konoe, the new Prime Minister, 
has accepted office fully realising what the attitude of the army, 
which forced the resignation of the late Government, is, and 
the appointment as Foreign Minister of Mr. Matsuoka, who 
represented Japan in the closing phases of the Manchurian 
discussions at Geneva in 1932, is not of good omen. 


Mr. Roosevelt Chosen 

The form of words in which President Roosevelt conveyed 
to the Democratic Convention at Chicago on Tuesday his own 
views on the question of his renomination was obviously 
carefully studied. The President “has never had and has not 
today the desire or purpose to continue as President, to be 
a candidate for that office or to be nominated by the Con- 
vention.” That is perfectly clear, no doubt perfectly sincere— 
and extremely wise—and the Convention fully understood its 
meaning. The traditional objection to a third term for a 
President of the United States lies in dislike of an excess, or 
undue prolongation, of personal predominance. It would be 
fatal, therefore, for a President to be suspected of desiring a 
third term. He could only accept nomination if it were pressed 
on him, as it has been in this case, in spite of all his disclaimers. 
In the case of defeat, moreover, it would ease the fall for the 
candidate to have been pushed into the contest against his will. 
Ar. Roosevelt has taken not only the right but the inevitable 
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line. If he had come out at the last moment with a blank 
refusal to stand, the Convention, with no alternative candidate 
worth looking at available (for it is extremely doubtful whether 
Mr. Cordell Hull would have been willing to stand), would 
have been thrown into complete confusion, and a Democratic 
defeat in November virtually ensured. As it is, with a straight 
fight between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wendell Willkie in 
prospect, other possible candidatures being negligible, the odds 
are slightly in the Democrats’ favour. Co-operation with 
Britain is fully assured whichever candidate finds himself in the 
White House in January. 


The Democratic Platform 


Mr. Roosevelt’s adoption makes the Convention “ platform,” 
and in particular its declarations on foreign policy, less im- 
portant than they might have been, for the President enjoys 
sufficient prestige and possesses sufficient strength of character 
to put his own interpretation on it. Otherwise the tendency 
of the Convention to compromise at any cost would be dis- 
quieting. A paragraph in the version of Mr. Bankhead’s “ key- 
note ” speech circulated in advance, embodying a declaration of 
“the deepest sympathy with the British Commonwealth in its 
struggle for life,” and a desire to furnish the Commonwealth 
with every material assistance short of war, was significantly 
absent from the speech as actually delivered. The platform as 
a whole represented an attempt, only partially successful, to 
conciliate the die-hard isolationist minority which exists in the 
Democratic Party no less than in the Republican. But the 
plain fact is, as every delegate must have recognised in his 
heart, that with the international situation changing so rapidly 
and unpredictably, it is idle to suppose that a candidate fighting 
in September and October can be bound by any declarations 
his party may put on record in July. The Democrats are 
fortunate in being represented by a candidate capable of 
handling the situation of the moment, whatever it may be, with 
so much ability and sagacity as Mr. Roosevelt can be counted 
on to display. 


The Dictatorship in France 

The change of political structure which has been effected in 
France by resolution of the National Assembly was described 
in a German broadcast as a “ formal and superficial imitation 
of German social and political reconstruction” in which 
Germany is not interested. President Lebrun disappears into 
private life. Marshal Pétain has signalised his 
power by decreeing three Constitutional Acts declaring his 
assumption of office and the abrogation of Article II of the 
Constitutional Law of 1875, and defining the nature of his own 
office. He appoints and dismisses Ministers, he exercises leg’s- 
lative power in the Council of Ministers till new Assemblies are 
formed, he promulgates laws, controls the Army, negotiates 
treatics, and indeed can do anything except declare war. 
In fact Marshal Pétain appears to be as much dictator of France 
as Hitler is of Germany, with this profound difference—that 
the Pétain régime has come into being at a moment when 
France lies prostrate under the conquering Germans. The 
Marshal’s projects for maintaining a Senate and creating a 
Corporative Lower House, and for decentralising government 
by restoring the provinces as administrative areas, interesting 
as they are, are of less interest than they would be if there 
were any assurance that the present régime was to be per- 
manent. 


accession to 


Trial of Civilians in War-Zones 


The House of Commons did not neglect to remind Sir John 
Anderson last Tuesday that even in war-time it intends to be 
fully consulted before the procedure of the trial of civilians 
for offences is altered by Regulation. There was no question 
of the main thesis—that if as the result of invasion or excep- 
tionally severe air-attack a special war-zone had to be declared, 
provision must be made for the quick trial and punishment 
of looters and other offenders. Sir John Anderson’s Emergency 


Powers (Defence) (No. 2) Bill proposes to set up special courts 
to function in times of emergency in proclaimed war-zones, 
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which wiil differ from ordinary courts in having no jury and 
allowing no right of appeal, with power to impose any sentence, 
including the death sentence, even on some charges not at 
present capital. Execution of a sentence may be deferred 
for the consideration of the Home Secretary, but only if the 
president of the court permits that course, and the two local 
justices who sit with him will do so only in an advisory 
capacity. The objections to Sir John Anderson’s procedure were 
that he asked for powers under Regulations not yet published, 
and that the safeguards to which he alluded were not in the 
Bill. It was not clear that civilians would not be brought 
before courts-martial or under what circumstances a military 
zone might be proclaimed. The result of very justifiable 
criticism was that the Bill was held up for further considera. 
tion. Sir John has since tabled amendments making it quite 
plain that civilians will not be submitted to courts-martial. 


More Taxes Coming 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer is to introduce a Supple- 
mentary Budget next Tuesday and impose additional taxation. 
Since national expenditure has now gone up by {£2,000.000 a 
day since last March and now stands at nearly £3,500,000,000 
a year, it is clear that something more must be done if any- 
thing like half of the total is to be met out of current revenue. 
In his Budget last April Sir John Simon estimated for a revenue 
of £1,234,000,000 this year (not counting Excess Profits Tax), 
or £1.262,000,000 in a full year. Sir Kingsley Wood can hardly 
hope to devise new taxes to the tune of £400,000,000—the 
amount required to bring revenue up to the half of total ex- 
penditure—but he will certainly require taxpayers to make a 
further efiort, even though to some of them it may seem like 
trying to squeeze blood out of a stone. His plan, if it is to 
succeed, must be directed in such a way that it will not cut off 
from savings for war investment what it raises by taxation; 
and since his biggest opportunity lies in securing more of the 
increased earnings resulting from war-production, it is evident 
that it must fall both on big and small earners, and that neither 
rich nor relatively poor can hope to escape. He may get some- 
thing out of Income Tax, but that will not go far towards meet- 
ing the deficit. He may get more by modifications of the 
Purchase Tax—a tax abundantly justifiable if, but only if, it is 
judiciously applied. The Chancellor will be wise to avoid petty 
and purposeless irritations like the proposed tax on books. 


Justice for Aliens 

The volume of criticism of the Government’s policy regard- 
ing aliens is growing, and growing rightly. Every day the 
correspondence columns of the daily Press contain records of 
cruel ineptitude calculated to shock the public conscience 
deeply. A letter in our own columns today outlines one par- 
ticularly distressing case. In The Times on Wednesday a well- 
known writer told of a German official with Socia! Democratic 
views who left Germany soon after Hitler’s accession to power 
and sent his son to an English public school, whence he gained 
a scholarship at Oxford at an unusually early age. Both father 
and son were recently interned, first together, then at 
different places. Now the son, with another boy of the same 
age, has been deported to Canada, the parents being informed 
by telegram after their departure. The father’s oWn destiny is 
unknown ; he has been told he may be sent to Australia. If 
these facts are accurate—we quote them as recorded—someone 
is guilty of an utterly indefensible outrage. Part of the trouble 
lies in the difficulty of discovering who that someone is. Sit 
John Anderson is known to be completely liberal-minded and 
the same is true of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Home Office, Mr. Osbert Peake. Whatever the military 
pressure, if that is the cause of the cruelty and folly of which 
the public has become cognisant, the Home Office has its own 
authorities. No one would complain of carrying vigilance to 
excess, so long as some reasonable limits are observed ; but a 
policy of the general internment, and even deportation, of 
proved and notorious anti-Nazis is harsh, umeconomic and 
dangerously calculated to drive humane Englishmen into hos- 
tility to the Government. 
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Nerves About Morale 


There are rather disturbing signs that the authorities who 
make it their business to stimulate or sustain public morale 
suffer from more agitation of mind themselves than the 
populace they are so solicitous about. The populace, in fact, 
needs no exhortations. With few exceptions the citizens of 
this country are as sound as a bell. They know what they are in 
for and they are ready for it. The Prime Minister knows how 


to talk to them a very great deal better than most of the moraie- 
specialists sponsored by the Ministry of Information or the 
B.B.C. An anti-rumour campaign, no doubt, is all to the good 
within limits, but it is utterly mistaken psychology to try and 
gag the citizens of a democratic country by fines or prison 
sentences for a loose or silly word or two that no sensible listener 
would take the smallest notice of. A man of 74, with a blame- 
less record, who had tried to join the L.D.V. in spite of his 
age, is sent to prison for a week for saying he had heard that 
the swastika would soon be flying over the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A clergyman is sent to prison for a month for ringing 
his church bells on a Sunday morning in spite of the general 
prohibition. Disclosure of secret information is, of course, a 
totally different matter, but national composure must be in a bad 
way if a handful of garrulous nit-wits can endanger it. Even 
today some fraction of the liberties we are fighting for must be 
preset Are we forbidden to discuss the possibility of 
successful invasion dispassionately with a friend? 


ve! 
Lu. 


Threatened Music 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra, deprived at the out- 
break of war of the financial support of its wealthy patrons, 
saved itself from dissolution by reconstituting itself on a profit- 
sharing basis. But orchestral concerts are expensive, and under 
the present abnormal conditions there has been more loss than 
profit to share. An appeal is to be made for funds to secure 
the continued existence of the orchestra, whose members have 
richly earned the support of the public by their sacrifices. It 
may be easy for the philistine to point to a hundred more 
obviously immediate claims upon his charity. Would not these 
musicians, he may say, be better employed on war-work? And 
what is to prevent them from reviving the orchestra when 
peace is signed? To the second question the answer is that an 
orchestra is something more than a chance congregation of 
musicians, however good. To the first it may be replied that 
the employment of a small body of men to produce a momen- 
tary vision of beauty and of stable sanity in this mad and 
ugly world may be a not inconsiderable contribution towards 
victory, providing for the multitude more directly engaged a 
means of spiritual recreation and of moral fortitude. Anyone 
who can help financially in this work of salvation can do so 
through Mr. J. B. Priestley, 3, The Grove, Highgate, N.6. 


The Overseas Migration 

However convincing the Government’s reasons, voiced by 
Mr. Attlee on Tuesday, for the suspension of the scheme for 
the migration of children to the Dominions and the United 
States may be, the suspension itself is matter for unqualified 
regret, the more so since, as things stand, there is at least an 
ppearance of discrimination, for a number of children whose 
parents could pay their charges have gone, while children whose 
parents could not have now to wait indefinitely. What the 
Government’s explanation comes to is that they cannot spare 
naval vessels for convoy, and they cannot take the risk of 
sending the children unconvoyed. That is intelligible, but if, 
as Mr. Attlee says, shipping is not the difficulty, there is every- 
thing to be said for the proposal put forward by Sir Evelyn 
Wrench in Tuesday’s Times that voluntary bodies like the Over- 
seas League and the English-Speaking Union, for which he 
particularly speaks, should be encouraged to raise funds and 
Organise migration for poorer children on such a scale as may 
be possible, so far as parents desire to send their children in 
full knowledge of the risks involved. That would have the 
additional advantage of mitigating the disappointment widely 
felt in Canada and the United States at the prospect that the 
hospitality so generously offered will have been offered in vain. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: —On Thursday 
Mr. Hudson, the new Minister of Agriculture, earned the 
approbation of Mr. Lloyd George for his first Parliamentary 
defence of his department. Indeed, the presence of Mr. Lloyd 
George made the debate, and his notable intervention lifted the 
discussion out of the ordinary ruts. Speaking with few notes, 
he called forth from his vivid imagination and farming ex- 
perience a series of picturesque images and comments. He 
described agriculture as “a sort of evacuee amongst the indus- 
tries of the country.” In commending the new survey, he said 
“every field ought to make its contribution to the life and death 
struggle of this great Empire.” It was good to hear from Lord 
Winterton, “ Love of land is not enough, British people must 
be taught to see—and perhaps this crisis will teach them—that 
misuse of the soil intended by God to produce food on an 
overcrowded island is a crime against Nature and their own 


interests.” What would Mr. Chamberlain, of Kettering 
memories, say to that? Many members, notably the stormy 


Mr. De la Bere, deplored the continued absence of cheaper 
credit, and Mr. R. C. Morrison pleaded for more assistance to 
his excellent municipal piggery at Tottenham. 

* * * * 

In the absence of Mr. Tom Williams, the only Labour front- 
bencher with any knowledge of agriculture, Lord Wolmer 
wound up for the improvised Opposition, only to find Mr. 
Williams himself replying for the Government, which he did 
very well, after describing himself as one of “ the chief unpaid 
advisers to previous Ministers of Agriculture.” It should be 
stated that no criticism was levelled against Sir Reginald 
Dorman-Smith. The two million acres have been ploughed up 
and there is a net increase of 18,000 tractors. Hudson and 
Williams, not to forget Lord Moyne, who looked down from 
the Gallery, are a strong team, and we expect to see Mr. Hud- 
son’s drive and energy at last fully used, as it should have been 
five years ago. 

* * * * 

The Scottish debate was introduced by Mr. Ernest Brown, 
who is neither a Scotsman nor a farmer. Why must we con- 
tinue to put politics before national interests? Scottish rural 
Members enlivened the discussion, but, as in England, no 
Labour Member made a practical contribution. 

* * * * 

Sir John Anderson introduced an innocent little Bill on 
Tuesday called Emergency Powers (Defence) (No. 2). Appar- 
ently the object of the Bill is to avoid the necessity of 
establishing military courts. But, as he unfolded his plans bit 
by bit, it was quite obvious that the Bill was badly drafted, that 
the real significance of these new courts lay in the new regula- 
tions, and that we were being confronted by a new type of 
legal procedure. The House, with a few exceptions, was quite 
prepared to take drastic steps to deal with the novel situation, 
but it was not prepared to accept, even from Sir John whom 
it likes, a vague Bill which did not even say what it meant. 
The lawyers, some in uniform like Captain Gluckstein back 
from France, and Major Maxwell Fyfe, who is even more 
learned than gallant, but still something in the War Office, and 
some in mufti like Mr. Kingsley Griffith, fought each other 
hard, and by no means agreed with the Attorney-General, who 
was himself unconvincing. It would appear that the threat of 
invasion has confused the legal mind. We laymen would have 
thought that if the enemy lands anywhere in this country every- 
one would willingly submit to a form of martial law, but 
apparently there are four types of martial law. In any case 
the House of Commons acted well in questioning the Govern- 
ment and postponing the Bill for a day or two. 

* * * * 


As a postscript I ought to add that there is a strong feeling 
on all sides over the treatment of refugees and aliens. Some 
action will be necessary immediately. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland 14d., Foreign and Imperial 1d., Canada 1d. 
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THE MORAL FACTOR IN TOTAL WAR 


i- Prime Minister’s broadcast last Sunday will have 
been recognised by all who know this country and 
most of those who fear it as the authentic voice of the 
British nation. He faced the issue exactly as it is, without 
under-statement, without over-statement, in full realisation 
of the immensity of the attack that is impending and of the 
strength and determination of the enemy, but equally with 
confidence in the preparations that we have made and the 
inflexible resolve of the whole nation to fight on until 
victory has been won. We may be called on in the near 
future to defend the country against invasion. But that 
is not all. Though we are fighting alone we are not fight- 
ing, said Mr. Churchill, “ for ourselves alone.” The men 
and women of this country are behind him in the deter- 
mination so to carry on the struggle that all the oppressed 
countries in Europe will feel that “each British victory 
is a step towards the liberation of the Continent.” There 
will be no thought of peace except through victory. 

The speech expressed the spirit and purpose of the 
nation. If oppressed peoples in Europe or awakened 
peoples outside may be aghast at the magnitude of the task 
that Britain has undertaken, and marvel at our audacity in 
challenging the Colossus that strides the Continent, we 
ourselves are aware of reserve sources of strength which it 
will be our duty to develop to the utmost. These include 
our increasing trained man-power in Britain and the Em- 
pire, our unequalled Navy, our amazingly efficient and 
courageous Air Force, our rapidly expanding industrial 
resources for the manufacture of arms, our access to the sea 
and powers of blockading the enemy, and the help that can 
reach us in the form of supplies from the United States 
and elsewhere—all of these being actual or potential 
elements in British power without which the war could not 
be won. But these and the like do not exhaust the cata- 
logue. If they did we might well feel disturbed when we 
consider the material resources available to Germany. But 
they do not. Never for a moment have we been allowed 
to forget that this is “total war ”—one in which every 
activity of which man is capable must be drawn into the 
struggle and made to play its part. In estimating these 
one must remember the force which is prior to all others, 
upon which they depend for their existence and their use— 
the power of the human will to accept the cause, to plan 
and create the means of fighting, and to use them with 
invincible courage. 

This is what strategists call the moral factor in war. 
This is what Mr. Churchill means when he says that 
Hitler has not yet been withstood by a great nation with 
a will-power the equal of his own. We have been con- 
fronted with the spectacle of countries “ poisoned by 
intrigue before they were struck down by violence.” We 
have seen that a sort of spiritual rot had been spreading 
through many of the countries of Europe, weakening the 
power of resistance and the will that would have stimulated 
such power. Internal divisions concerning the funda- 
mentals of social order had been exploited by Nazi agents 
and fanned by propaganda, revealing themselves at the 
critical moment in the hideous form of Fifth-Columnism 
or in the more insidious garb of defeatism and cringing 
reaction. Hitler has abundantly realised that morale is a 


vital factor in the waging of war. The morale which the 
Nazis exhibit may have a Satanic quality, but the deter- 
mination with which it says “ Evil, be thou my good ” has 
an inverted moral force which has played its part in their 
victories. Aware of this strength in themselves they have 


made the most of it in endeavouring to steel their country- 
men for the fray, and at the same time have never lost 
sight of the supreme importance of weakening the morale 
of their enemies before attacking them in battle—of 
demoralising them from within so that they lacked the 
will and the courage to fight with the spirit that spells 
victory. The one country which was proof against such 
infection—the little country of Finland—fought success- 
fully against odds and retained its independence. 

But there is another country—a larger one—which is 
equally proof against such infection, and that is Great 
Britain, and with it the countries of the Empire. [If 
Hitler has again and again spoken with assurance, declaring 
his invincible will, seeking to win by inspiring fear before 
he strikes, there is also Mr. Churchill, speaking with equal 
assurance, calling men to fight for the finer cause, and with 
a determination which is shared by all his countrymen. 
The German morale is now confronted with the British 
morale, the one appealing to selfishness and terror, the 
other to justice for all and hope. In the struggle which 
is coming it is no small thing to have amongst ourselves 
the conviction of the greatness and rightness of the cause, 
and also to be sure of support from outside which will 
come in proportion as other peoples realise that we are 
fighting their battle, and that we shall never give way. 
Hitler is nearing the end of the harm he can do us by 
propaganda. It is a game at which two can play. He 
has used to the utmost the potential ill-will towards the 
democracies that weakened them within. Our turn has 
come. It is for us to use the hatred of Nazism which will 
become the predominant sentiment among the populations 
controlled by Hitler, and to win the esteem of those who 
do not yet suffer from his protection. 

The moral factor is an asset on our side. It can be 
increased, firstly by our deeds, and secondly by our 
capacity to be articulate—to spread the good news of our 
actions, our intentions, and our determination to secure 
by consent a better European order than Hitler can impose 
by force. Our deeds will speak for themselves as we set 
the island defences in order, train more armed men, speed 
up equipment and supplies, strike unceasingly at the 
enemy, and plan an initiative which will put him on the 
defensive. But we must not hide our light under a bushel. 
We must not fail to encourage or organise any resistance 
that subject peoples may still be capable of putting up 
and make every well-wisher of our cause a potential ally 
against the day when his help can become practical. It is 
not easy to communicate with the Czechs, the Poles, the 
anti-Nazi Germans and our friends in Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and France, who are only too anxious 
to help us if or when they can; but we must leave un- 
explored no means of maintaining contacts. Through 
broadcasts in foreign languages, through leaflets dropped 
in friendly occupied countries as well as in Germany, 
through frank reports to neutrals which will filter through 
to German-controlled territories, we must endeavour to 
convey the truth to our scores of millions of imprisoned 
friends and to our enemies whom it will disturb and 
shake. We should spare no expense in efforts to get 
news through quickly to neutral capitals now made 
difficult of access. We are a_ smaller country, 
but we have more friends than Germany has. We 
have confidence in the excellence of our cause, and many 
Germans have no confidence in the Nazi cause. The rot 
arising from the moral weakness of the democracies has 
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helped the enemy. The steadfastness of our own demo- 
cracy will turn the tables as Europe experiences the mental 
and physical famine to which Nazi conquest has ruthlessly 
exposed it. Conscious of the strength of Britain’s resolu- 
tion, her reserves of will power and endurance, and the 
support which will come to us from without through the 
confidence these will inspire, we do not admit German 
superiority in the means that make for victory, or consider 
the possibility that we shall fail to win. Counting heads 
of population in Germany and Italy, and heads in Britain 
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and the Dominions, is no adequate criterion of power. 
One British airman in a British machine attacking four 
Nazis has again and again justified his confidence. Our 
apparent loneliness will not dismay us. Coming prema- 
ture offers of peace will not shake us. ‘‘ Appeasement ” is 
written out of our programme. The world will stand by 
us in sympathy now and in deeds later in proportion as 
it is made to know that this country adheres to its war 
aims and that these in the first place are victory and 
nothing less. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE policy, approved by the Foreign Office and strongly 

disapproved by the Ministry of Economic Warfare, of easing 
the blockade for Italy in the days when she was still a “ non- 
belligerent ” may have been, in the full light of all the circum- 
stances, Wise or unwise, but that it was highly beneficial to 
Germany was always obvious. Statistics just published in 
America (by a technical news-bulletin of recognised standing) 
throw some light on that in respect of one indispensable 
commodity, lubricating oils. The figures refer to two eight- 
month periods ending April, 1939, and April, 1940, respec- 
tively. The second period, it will be noted, covers the first 
eight months of war. In the earlier period Germany got from 
the United States 859,460 barrels, 1n the later period 3—a 
sufficient testimony to the effect of the British blockade in 
that quarter. In the earlier period Italy got 219,1§1 barrels, 
in the later 533,677. It is quite true that in the later period 
Italy was building up her own stocks, but the conclusion that 
a good part of the increase went to Italy’s masters in the 
north can hardly be resisted. What inferences are to be drawn 
from the fact that Spain in the earlier period took 99,544 
barrels and in the later 395,860 anyone who will may decide 
for himself. 

* * * 

The reason there has not been re outcry against the 
rationing of tea is partly that the nation is in a mood to accept 
cheerfully any restrictions it is told are necessary, and partly 
that the people who are hardest hit are least articulate—or 
rather, have least power of making their voices heard in places 
where authority sits. Actually the two-ounce-a-week ration 
is a very great hardship indeed to the poor, who drink hardly 
any coffee (it is too expensive and uses too much milk). Tea 
is their staple beverage. No doubt they drink too much of 
it, but they get infinite comfort out of it. The new measure, 
therefore, is definitely and gravely discriminatory, though 
of course it was mever meant to be. It hits the 
rich very lightly and the poor very heavily. It is not 
going too far to say that in the average wage-earner’s house- 
hold there is a definite relation between tea and—to avoid the 
overdriven word morale—the way the world is faced. Of 
course if the cut must be it must be. But if it is primarily 
a question of shipping-space is there nothing at all that we 
import that could be better spared? Or why not impose a 
joint ration of tea and coffee, as there is now to be of butter 
and margarine, leaving purchasers the choice? 

* x . * 


At a time when Blenheim bombers and Hurricane and Spit- 
fire fighters figure in Air Ministry communiqués every day of 
the week, we owe as a matter of decency (an aviator friend 
suggests to me) some acknowledgement to two personages 
whose initiative and liberality did more than anything else to 
make our principal bombers and our principal fighters what 
they are. One is Lord Rothermere, the other that strange 
woman, the late Lady Houston. The last Schneider Trophy 
race was flown, I believe, in 1931. There would have been 
no British entry then but for Lady Houston, who, when the 
Government decided not to find money for aircraft and engines 
capable of keeping Britain in the van, made herself responsible 
for the total cost of the race—estimated at about £250,000. 
The result was the production by the Rolls-Royce firm of an 
engine that was the direct prototype of the Merlin engine 
which gives all our foremost types of fighters their pre- 
dominance today. What Lord Rothermere did was to com- 
mission the Bristol Aeroplane Company to produce a commer- 
cial aeroplane of outstanding performance as a demonstration 


to the Air Ministry of what could be done. The direct 
descendant of that machine is the Bristol-Blenheim bomber 
of today. 


* * * * 


Whether President Roosevelt accepts nomination for a third 
term or not he will have achieved a record, as far as I can 
remember, by even receiving it. On the face of it that seems 
not to be true, for the other Roosevelt—Theodore—was 
nominated in 1912 after he had been President twice. But 
actually he had only served seven and a-half years, not eight. 
Being Vice-President when President McKinley was 
assassinated in 1901, he automatically succeeded for the 
unexpired portion of the current Presidential term, three and 
a-half years, and was then re-elected for the normal four years. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the only man to be nominated 
after serving two full terms—though General Grant came very 
near achieving that distinction in 1880. But in_ neither 
Theodore Roosevelt’s case nor Grant’s would the third term 
have followed consecutively on the other two. 

* * 5 . 

Opinions will differ as to the general value of Otto Strasser’s 
new book, Hitler and I, and it has always to be remembered 
that in a conversation between two people one participant’s 
subsequent version of what was said might not tally with the 
other’s. Subject to that reservation one interchange, some time 
in the early twenties, seems to me revealing. “ Power,” said 
Hitler, “ we must have power.” “ Before we gain it,” rejoined 
Strasser, “let us decide what we propose to do with it.” 
Nothing was further from Hitler’s thought. “ Power first,” he 
insisted, banging the table; “ afterwards we can act as circum- 
stances dictate.” He has never got beyond that stage. National 
Socialism is still without a political philosophy today. 

* * * * 

GORING’S BLUSTER AT BRITAIN 

says a headline in The Times, over an article based on long 
quotations from the National Zeitung, “the mouthpiece of 
Goring.” I can’t help thinking that this “ mouthpiece ” busi- 
ness is being overdone. Signor Gayda, we are censtantly 
being told, is “the mouthpiece” of Signor Mussolini, with 
a direct implication that nothing Gayda writes fails to bear 
the direct imprimatur of the Duce. As to the National 
Zeitung, it is published at Essen. There is no reason at all 
to suppose that Géring is at present in that town. He is 
definitely stated, indeed, to be at present in Paris, displaying 
himself daily in Maxim’s Restaurant in the Rue Royale. No 
doubt you can telephone from Paris to Essen now, but it would 
be surprising if the Field-Marshal used the line for dictating 
leading articles. 

* * * * 

While on the subject of headlines, let me quote this, from 
another daily paper the same day, both as a good example of 
the Americanisation of the British Press and as a stimulus to 
unravellers of the enigmatic: 

FINE FOR KING 
RIBBENTROP 
ALARMIST. 


* 7 * * 

Mr. Matsuoka, the new Japanese Foreign Minister, played a 
prominent part in the Manchuria discussions at Geneva in 1932, 
when he distinguished himself in one speech by likening Japan 
to Christ, crucified by the European Powers. The Chinese 
delegate, Dr. W. W. Yen, a Christian of the second or third 
generation, was considerably upset. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE RIDDLE OF AFRICA 


By STRATEGICUS 


O one can pretend to like the evacuation of Moyale, follow- 
ing upon the capture of Kassala, Gallibat and Kurmuk, 
and it would be useless to contend that the capture of these 
outposts does not represent a skilful series of operations. But 
while this may be said, it will be wise to take their measure 
and grasp their purpose. The position in Africa is one of 
extraordinary interest. Italian East Africa, the colony which 
embraces Abyssinia and the older colonies of Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, is cut off from Italy and must support itself and 
any operations it conducts. It is centrally situated with regard 
to Kenya, Uganda and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and is, 
therefore, in a good strategic position for a widely distributed 
series of blows ; but its eyes are set on French Somaliland and 
British Somaliland, which form a sort of enclave within it. 
Thus there are three shells: the French and British colonies on 
the seas, which are controlled by Britain ; then comes Italian 
East Africa, with fringes on the sea, which, however, is in 
the hands of its enemy; and finally, the British colonies and 
dependencies lying north, west and south of it. To complicate 
the position further, Libya abuts on Egypt. 

The geographical position sets up a series of conditions that, 
superficially, seem to act as checks and counter-checks. Clearly, 
if the force is available, the Italian East African empire can 
be destroyed. It could be invaded from the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, from Uganda and from Kenya. The terrain modifies 
this sweeping statement ; but experience proves that unlimited 
force wedded to unlimited resolution can overcome mountains, 
and even deserts. The interesting point is that it is not we who 
are carrying out the invasions, but Italy ; and yet we do not 
need too much imagination to grasp the incongruity of such a 
position. However desirable Kenya may be to an ambitious 
nation with colonising plans, the British side of the frontier 
is most discouraging country. It is difficult to conceive any 
general, not operating from a secure base and lacking unlimited 
resources, embarking upon an expedition across fifty or sixty 
miles of rough unwatered country. The Sudan has fewer of 
these handicaps, but offers no advantages sufficient to compen- 
sate for the cost of an invasion in force. 

It may lay less strain upon one’s imagination to grasp why 
Italy has not preferred to attack French Somaliland. Although 
it contains the railhead and port of Jibuti, it is on the sea, 
which the British Navy holds securely in its power. But it is 
obvious that these blows at us have been costly, and apart 
from prestige they have yielded little. We do not know, of 
course, with any accuracy what resources Italy commands in 
her East African colony ; but it would be surprising if she 
could afford to develop her operations against the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan upon any scale. What, then, is the meaning 
of these attacks? 

A fortnight ago I drew attention to the engaging candour 
of Signor Ansaldi in informing us of the part Italy is to play 
in the Axis attack upon Britain. Signor Gayda has enlarged 
upon the same theme within the last few days; and there 
would be little purpose in attending to such babbling if the 
scheme is not of itself feasible and commendable. Indeed, 
while Italy was a non-belligerent she had a considerable 
nuisance-value ; and there can be little doubt that if Signor 
Mussolini had his way he would prefer to maintain that role 
and gather the fruits without the trouble of cultivating them, 
in the Russian way. It seems most probable that these raids 
across the neighbouring frontiers are meant to create a diver- 
sion. If, as seems probable, Hitler has insisted upon his ally 
really earning the advantages he hopes to secure, the attack 
will come on some territory abutting on the Mediterranean ; 
and, although Palestine is coming in for its share of air-raids, 
the most obvious objective is Egypt and the Suez. 

It was Lyautey who said that he regarded Graziani as one 
of the two greatest strategists in Europe, and it scarcely needs 
any extraordinary insight to realise that a successful invasion 
of Egypt under the given conditions is not remarkably easy. 
The Italians are said to have a force of 250,000 men in Libya ; 
and, no doubt, Graziani has accumulated sufficient stores of 
such material as will keep. But we know what it takes to 


maintain abroad a great army in fighting trim, and the tat 
was no small one when we had no challenge to our sea-contrd, 





The Italians must maintain communication with their Libya 
force ; and each time they send a convoy across the Medite,. 
ranean they take their life in their hands, since they offer a 
irresistible attraction to the British Navy. So much depeng 
upon dealing with the Italian Fleet that no good chance yil 
be missed to settle accounts with it. Everyone must reali 
that the destruction of that fleet would be a first long s 
to the defeat of Germany ; and, however much the Italians ma 
boast, there is no doubt that some realisation of that position 
must season their courage with caution. 


If we wished to indulge in not too improbable dreams, y 
might imagine each of the partners urging the other to star 
first, so that the second would only have to deal with a 
opponent whose attention was distracted by grave preoccups 
tions. Germany, however, is made of sterner stuff than tha, 
and no doubt the times are all arranged. But Italy canng 
avoid the grave risk. She had placed a considerable amount 
of reliance upon her air force in dealing with the British Navy, 
but experience, up to the present, has shown that aeroplang 
are not exceptionally successful in dealing with naval ships. 
This is no disparagement of the Italian Air Force. Neither 
we nor the Germans have been very successful against naval 
ships, even when they are stationary. The Italians have tried 
very persistently at Gibraltar, and their only successes have 
been purely imaginary. 

The Air Force, then, must be disregarded as a major aid 
in meeting a stronger fleet, though no doubt in any deliberate 
clash the Air Force would be employed. A further insurance 
of an expedition against Egypt would be the reduction of the 
defending land-force to insignificant proportions. It is her 
that the raids on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Kenya ar 
probably designed to play their part. Some means must te 
found to divert an appreciable part of the available force. with 
its quota of matériel, away from the main objective. It seem 
a forlorn hope that these frontier posts will divert the High 
Command for long, though it is not easy to see where else the 
Italians could attack effectively. Of course, any force sent to 
the threatened quarter in the Sudan would be out of action 
for any defence of Egypt ; but only a hyper-sensitiveness about 
our prestige could bring about such a diversion, and, for 
tunately, British prestige in Africa is sufficiently sturdy a growth 
to withstand such passing breezes. 

If I am right in my reasoning, the Italian attack cannot 
escape the risks, and the 250 miles advance to Alexandria must 
be made against the heaviest handicaps. The desert route 
through Siwa could not support any considerable body of 
troops. The coast way of approach would involve the use of 
the new military road which Signor Mussolini has constructed ; 
but it is within reach by eight-inch guns, and, of course, could 
be cut from the sea. Such an expedition in such country could 
hardly continue against repeated interruptions ; and, yet, while 
the British Navy exists that is certain to be its fate. It isa 
striking fact that since the first raid upc: Sollum, it is the 
Italian outposts which have suffered disturbance. Tobruk wa 
heavily and successfully attacked on Monday. Fort Capruzz 
has led a precarious life since June 14th, when two defenc 
posts were damaged. Its communications have been raided 
continuously ; and, at the very least, this must mean that at 
expedition will be compelled to concentrate considerably 
further to the west. 

In no case can the Italians disregard the possibility of fleet 
action. They must re-supply and re-munition from the metro 
politan bases by convoys, which on each occasion offer chances 
to the British ships. It has already been seen that the greater 
speed of the new Italian battleships is a doubtful advantage. 
It is true it enables them to avoid action ; but, from the facts 
of the case, the land part of their plan fails if they do not give 
battle and fight successfully. In every case, so far, whet 
designers have concentrated upon the maximum speed and 
gunning they appear to have wasted their time, since they have 
bought these advantages at the expense of protection. This 
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may yet prove a crucial factor in the problem as it did in the 
matter of the pocket-battleship. 

The really favourable factor in the Italian position is the 
obvious fact that we do not wish to keep so much of our naval 

wer in the Mediterranean, since it hampers our capacity for 
affording protection to the necessary convoys. This is not so 
grave a handicap as it at first seems, since capital ships are not 
used for that work. and we have more than sufficient to attend 
to the German as well as the Italian threat. It is in the smaller 
craft, the destroyers and cruisers, that the Italian Navy exacts 
jts nuisance-value. As we have about a thousand ships of all 
sizes under the White Ensign, we are not short of the smaller 
fry; but in the fast destroyer class we could be better off. It 
js to be hoped that the Italian navy will take the plunge soon. 
Meanwhile, the frontier attacks in Africa may purchase pres- 
tige, but it is almost certain that it is at the cost of power, since 
for every success the British units have exacted the maximum 


price. 


THE TIME PROBLEM 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


\Nothing has done more to familiarise the general public with 
what is commonly known as “the time problem” than Mr. 
Prestley’s plays “ Time and the Conways” and “I Have Been 
Here Before,” as well as passages in some of his recent books.] 


ANY people know something about Mr. J. W. Dunne’s 

solution of the time problem that he calls “ Serialism,” 

but a great many other people have not the slightest acquaint- 

ance with it. His new little book,* though intended for those 

ignorant of Serialism, has something to say to both groups. I 

will explain first why it should be read by those who already 
know An Experiment With Time and The Serial Universe. 

Such readers will remember that Mr. Dunne, boldly disre- 
garding the warnings of all previous metaphysicians, announced 
that both time and self-consciousness were “ regressive.” There 
is a time that times the passing of time, and so on. There is 
aself observing the self that observes the self, and so on. Com- 
bining these, he told us that we are a series of Observers 
moving along a series of Times, off to infinity. This is a con- 
clusion that has worried some of us who regard his efforts with 
sympathy and admiration. We have no doubt that this is a 
very complicated universe, but not so complicated that it must 
have selves and times to infinity. Something, we felt, was 
wrong somewhere. 

In this new book Mr. Dunne still uses the regressive argu- 
ment, but now makes an important change in his conclusion. To 
people already familiar with the general theory this is the most 
valuable section of the new book He observes, when the 
regress has arrived: 

Now, when the object of your search begins to recede in this 
mocking repetitive fashion, you may rest assured that you are 
battering against a boundary of possible human knowledge—a 
boundary which manifests itself in that form. There is an old 
saying: “The philosopher seeks truth; but, unless he knows that 
he never will find it, he is not a philosopher.” Most modern 
philosophers endorse that dictum. It is vague, commits them to 
nothing, and suggests an eternity of profitable research. But it 
Never seems to have dawned upon them that the reason why the 
philosopher’s quest must fail is because the truth sought recedes 
along the ladder of an infinite regress. When they perceive that 
mirage-like barrier looming ahead, they do not recognise it as 
such: they declare instead that they must have made some error 
in their reasoning, and retreat in alarm. Even those who assert 
that we must remain for ever ignorant of this or that fail to notice 
that ignorance which is recognised as ignorance cannot take the 
form of a terminating void. If you were completely ignorant of 
anything, you would not know that there was such a thing to be 
ignorant about. 

Now, serialism recognises a regress as a barrier, and it writes 
finis to the story of the chase in that direction. But such a barrier 
is precisely what it expects to find and regards as natural, conse- 
quently it does not recoil as soon as the obstacle comes into view. 
On the contrary, it hastens forward until the barrier is actually 
reached. It is that additional step forward beyond where classical 
Philosophy halts which has brought to light such an amazing 
wealth of new and even revolutionary knowledge. .. . 

Now, unless the war has dulled my wits, the above is a much 
more important statement than even Mr. Dunne pretends it is. 


“® Nothing Dies. By J. W. Dunne. (Faber. 3s. 6d.) 
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The change from explaining the universe in terms of a regress, 
as he did before, to stating that the appearance of the regress 
marks a boundary of possible human knowledge, is surely a 
very profound one. Hence the value of this deceptively modest 
little volume for students of the Dunne theory. 

I will now address myself to the newcomers, some of whom 
may find a v'sit to the maze of time theories a welcome relief 
from endless tales of Messerschmidts and Hurricanes. In fact, 
I would give Mr. Dunne and his Serialism a high place among 
possible wartime recreations for the intelligent. They demand 
your full attention and all your wits, and they speak of un- 
fathomably grave matters— 


Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. .. . 


It is difficult, perhaps impossible, for anybody who has some 
previous acquaintance with Mr. Dunne and his brave endea- 
vours and startling conclusions to decide how the newcomer 
will fare with this new “very brief and simple outline.” He 
or she will certainly enjoy a staggering three-and-sixpennyworth 
of stimulus and provocation. If the reader feels compelled 
then to turn to the author’s first book, An Experiment With 
Time, then so much the better, for this work is, in my 
opinion, what the Americans like to call “required reading ” 
for any student of the time problem. And for the general 
reader it still remains Mr. Dunne’s best book. 

In the ten-year-old battle between Mr. Dunne and the pro- 
fessional metaphysicians, I for one have always been on his 
side, even though I realise that he sometimes lays himself open 
to verbal ambushes and can be charged with inconsistency. I 
am on his side because he seems to me constructive and 
creative just where the ordinary philosophers are merely ob- 
structive. He :quarely faces the problem of time, which is un- 
doubtedly the greatest challenge to man’s intellect known to 
this age, whereas they shuffle and hedge and even pretend, 
rather pitifully, with some juggling of the evidence, that the 
problem does not exist. Thus, for example, I find something 
almost contemptible in their attempts to explain away pre- 
vision and foreknowledge, which have to be explained away 
by anybody who believes that time is single and absolute, by 
dubious chatter about “coincidence” and “association of 
ideas ” and the like. 

It seems to me dishonest and quite unscientific to ignore 
facts that do not happen to square with one’s theory of the 
universe, and I feel we have had far too much of this bland 
cheating. Mr. Dunne found himself compelled to tackle the 
time problem because he discovered, in various dreams he had 
had, elements of pre-vision and foreknowledge that simply 
could not be accounted for by the conventional view of time. 
Here I am certain he is right and that his most determined 
opponents are dead wrong. Not only does my own experience 
bear him out, but it happens that, having dealt with these 
matters jn several books and plays, I have received, both in 
person and through the post, accounts of similar experiences 
from many people who are not in the habit of decieving 
themselves. And if such facts exist, then why pretend 
we are all living in a universe where they could not 
possibly exist? 

In dreams and in certain waking states of mind during 
which our attention is no longer sharply focussed, there can be 
no doubt that time for us is no longer the narrow Now. 
Though vaguely and bewilderingly, we then “look before and 
after.” We catch a glimpse of what we are told simply has no 
existence, namely, the future. It is significant, too, that certain 
persons, for whom the distant past can come suddenly to life 
in their minds, have a queer faculty of telling us what may 
happen in this non-existent future, and that this faculty has 
nothing whatever to do with the ordinary anticipation of 
events based on rational judgement. But does this mean then 
that the future is as fixed as the past, that time for us is like 
the little light of a torch travelling steadily, we will say, across 
the front of a building? 

The answer is No. That theory suffers from the same over- 
simplification that the conventional view of time suffers from. 
Moreover, it would put an end for ever to man’s convictien 
that he possesses a free and creative will. The truth is much 
more complicated, and Mr. Dunne’s account of how we “ inter- 
fere” with the future, which he deals with at some length in 
An Experiment With Time, makes very difficult and not 
entirely satisfactory reading. I tried a diffident hand at correct- 

2 
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ing him, at least for my own benefit, in one of the final chapters 
of my Rain Upon Godshill, where I point out that the future 
cannot be all there, all nicely shaped and coloured and ready 
to be put into the newspapers, diaries and history books, and 
nevertheless not really there because it is being changed by 
our interference, madly re-shaped and re-coloured. A future 
that is not nothing—and how can the future be nothing when 
lots of people have seen something ?—but is a mass of stuff that 
is being chopped and changed about cannot be said to be 
existing in exactly the same way that the past is existing. Which 
probably means that the future is a realm of possibilities, which 
exist in their own right and can be experienced after a fashion, 
but that when they are actualised they are brought into another 
kind of existence, and that there is a significant relation between 
ordinary time—-what Mr. Dunne would call Time I—and 
matter. 

But here I am just beginning at the point where I must stop. 
Let me add that Mr. Dunne still seems to me one of the 
boldest and most original thinkers of this age, that his new 
book can be read with as much pleasure and profit as his 
older ones, and that I recommend him most warmly to all 
intelligent readers. 


THE HOME GUARD 


By LORD GORELL 


ORD CROFT, replying toa debate in the House of Lords 

on July 11th on the constitution and progress of the Local 
Defence Volunteer Corps, or the Home Guard, as the Prime 
Minister has renamed it, referred to it as a fairy story, one 
that would hardly have been possible in any other couniry. 
That is a perfectly accurate reference, but its accuracy is per- 
haps in two diametrically opposed directions, showing the 
British in a light that is both highly favourable and unfavour- 
able. Lord Denman was entirely justified in observing that, 
though remarkable progress had been made, much remained to 
be done. 

In what now seem by contrast the easy, quiescent days of 
war between September last and May roth, first under Mr. 
Hore-Belisha and then under Mr. Oliver Stanley, the British 
Army prepared itself at a somewhat leisurely rate along well 
established lines. Nothing new at all events was done as to 
home defence. It was not until the advent of Mr. Churchill’s 
Government coincided with the onslaught in the West that the 
huge resources both of man-power and patriotism latent in 
these islands were called upon specifically for that purpose. 
There is emulation in many a parish and township throughout 
the land for the distinction of being the first to send out a Local 
Defence patrol: who wins that may be in doubt, but, at any 
rate, I can assert that by May 21st, within a few hours of enlist- 
ment—enrolment came later—I was myself out on patrol, 
armed and officially appointed to a rural command. So that, 
for better or worse, I have seen this movement from the 
beginning. 

As has now been publicly stated, over a million L.D.V.s have 
now been enrolled and organised in zones, areas, and smaller 
localities; their duties have been officially declared to be com- 
munication, observation, and obstruction—that is to say, they 
are primarily to patrol as a defence against parachutists, air- 
borne troops, or traitors (a more precise word than Fifth 
Columnists) to report at once to the regulars and the police, and 
meanwhile deal with the situation as best they can—and in the 
event of an emergency they pass directly under the control of 
the regular formation of their area or locality. 

So much in general everyone now knows. It is a fairy story 
of which we may be proud that in so short a time over a million 
men could be found willing to give up, as needed, their night’s 
rest and serve their country under military law: the official age 
limits are 17 to 65, but they have been exceeded at either end. 
Boys have begged to be allowed to enrol as messengers, 
admirals, generals and others of high rank have been proud to 
serve as section-leaders or as simple volunteers. The Corps is 
very keen: within the necessary limits of men who are engaged 
all day in professional, agricultural, or other work they have 
undergone an appreciable amount of rapid training in musketry 
and drill ; and—again within the necessary limits of time, 
opportunity, and arms—they are a valuable adjunct to the fully 
trained and completely equipped regular forces. 

But—and it is a word over which we should pause with a 
long, resolute breath—-can we be groud that it was not until 
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the middle of May that such a corps was even thought of? 
Can we be in the least satisfied, even now, that its constitution, 
progress and equipment are all as efficient as the needs of this 
perilous time demand? And if the answer is no, why, why 
must Great Britain so continually be asked to prove her up. 
deniable, incomparable genius for improvisation? 

That anomalies must exist in such a Corps, however fully 
organised, is apparent: the conditions vary in every area 
But to have adjacent to one another a platoon of, say, 2,000 
men and one of 140, the first in a populated area and the 
second in a rural, both with duties of a similar character, dogs 
make for inequalities. Then again, though equipment js 
coming along now so fast that there is no section that cannot 
give a military account of itself, those sections or platoons 
which for one reason or another have attracted publicity haye 
been favoured beyond those which are defending threatened 
areas. The ship, in short, is still on an uneven keel. 

More general, but still vital in its bearing on efficiency, js 
the relation of this Corps to the other home defence services, 
A.R.P. and A.F.S., for example, are elder brethren of many 
months’ seniority; in some populated areas there are men 
enough and to spare for all and each of the services, but in 
others, in an agricultural community, for instance, all the able- 
bodied, public-spirited men naturally joined either the A.RLP. 
or the A.F.S. when those started; and now have come along to 
the recruiting-officers of the L.D.V., only to be told—officially— 
that members of the other two cannot enrol as L.D.V.s. In the 
more patriotic—or the more sensible—localities a workable 
modus operandi has been found, in others inevitably jealousies 
and body-snatchings prevail. It is obvious to anyone that all 
home defence services are essentially one, and should be fused 
together under a single command—but in Great Britain at least 
the obvious is so seldom achieved with quickness. 

Finally—what of the future? It is all very well keeping 
watch and ward on the present basis through summer nights: 
these are warm and of six hours’ duration. Men can patrol 
from ten to four in July, as may be needed, and carry on their 
ordinary avocations as well: can they patrol from four in the 
afternoon to eight the next morning in December and be fit for 
anything else? At present they are unpaid, part-time volun- 
teers ; and when not on duty are serving their country in field 
and factory and office, service which in the great majority of 
cases is essential to the sinews of war. If they are to become 
paid or whole-time military they must needs be withdrawn 
from industry—and that hardly seems possible without great 
and undesirable readjustments. 

It is difficult to see a satisfactory solution, and in any case it is 
for the Government and not for an individual to propound it; 
but at least let us not sit back contented, but insist on an assur- 
ance that it is now being worked out, and that this, like s0 
many of the past, is not one of the many problems of the 
war which is being left to the chances and changes of the 
future. 


THE FUTURE OF FRANCE 


By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT 


ITH a stroke of the pen “ Philippe Pétain, Marshal of 

France,” has erased a century and a half of history and 
destroyed the republican and democratic constitution of the 
French people. What is the reaction of public opinion and 
the French political parties to this coup d’état? It is hard to 
say. Detailed information on France is almost as unobtain- 
able here as information on foreign countries is in France. 
But at least Frenchmen here have the right to think and reason 
freely, which is more than Frenchmen in France can do today. 
Starting from accepted data let us attempt to understand the 
internal situation in France. The accepted data are the 
Pétain decrees, the French political parties, the vote of the 
National Assembly. 

The Pétain decrees have impressed the whole world with 
their dictatorial and Fascist character. The Pétain Govern- 
ment is marching in the steps of Hitler and Mussolini. Thus 
the Marshal has proclaimed himself Chief of the French State 
and has arrogated to himself the right to choose his successor. 
Ministers are to be responsible to him alone—which rules out 
any control of the Government and the administration by the 
representatives of the people, and suppresses national 
sovereignty. Legislative power may be exercised by the 
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Ministers—which means that the public powers are run 
together and concentrated in the hands of the Chief of State, 
who becomes the veritable Dictator of the new France. The 
Assemblies contemplated will not be elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage ; a corporative régime replaces the parlia- 
mentary. 

More than that, both the intellect and the emotions of every 
Frenchman are shocked by the three following considerations. 
First of all, the Pétain decrees evince the resolve to break with 
the whole heritage of the French Revolution. That heritage 
is not only political ; it is also administrative and juridical. 
French public life is based on a Drvii Administratif dating 
back to the Year VIII of the Revolution and on a private law 
dating back to the Code Napoléon. Marshal Pétain is to 
suppress all that. By restoring the former provincial 
governors he destroys the whole edifice of local liberties based 
on the Councils General and the municipalities. Local life 
is to be turned upside down at the very moment when defeat 
and occupation raise the gravest economic and social problems. 
This revolution, and its conflict with all the habits of the 
peasant, the tradesman and the public servant, will raise a 
thousand difficulties and perpetually growing irritation. 

Secondly, Philippe Pétain is a Marshal of France. France, 
ever since Napoleon’s time, has felt the strongest repugnance 
to government by soldiers. General Boulanger and Colonel 
de la Roque owed their downfall to their rank and their titles. 
Pétain’s coup d’état is the sequel to defeat. Where victorious 
generals failed it is hard to imagine that defeated generals can 
succeed. The Pétain dictatorship will appear to ex-servicemen 
as a device for concealing the mistakes made by Gamelin and 
still more by Weygand. 

Thirdly, France’s political and juridical régime is revolution- 
ised at a moment when two-thirds of France is occupied by 
German forces. It is the first time in the history of the country 
that a constitutional transformation has been carried out at a 
moment when the will of the Government and the operation of 
public institutions are vitiated by the presence of hostile 
armies on French soil. In 1871 the National Assembly did 
not vote the constitutional laws. It was not till French terri- 
tory had been liberated that in 1875 the new constitution of 
the French State was discussed and freely voted. 

All this must make a decisive impression on French public 
opinion. This eagerness for a return to the old régime which 
the defeated soldiers display at a moment when the German 
armies are exercising their pressure on France can never 
receive the free assent of the French people. 

The third accepted datum is the vote of the National 
Assembly. Marshal Pétain obtained 560 votes against 80, 
with 15 abstentions. The number of the members of the 
National Assembly being 930, there were consequently 250 
absentees. What is the meaning of these “absences”? A 
certain number of Deputies in the army may have been killed 
or taken prisoner ; it must be assumed that all the rest are 
hostile to Marshal Pétain. Among the absentees figure the 
70 Communist Deputies who were deprived of their seats at 
the instance of Daladier and the few Deputies who succeeded 
in getting abroad to continue the struggle against Hitler. The 
rest have no doubt been “ impeded ” by the German or French 
authorities. Thus we hear of the ship ‘ Massilia’ having cn 
board an important number of Deputies in favour of resist- 
ance. This vessel appears to have been seized at Casablanca, 
where the Deputies were detained. Now we find ourselves 
reduced to hypotheses and assumption. All we know is that 
the Government and the Assembly have refused to publish 
a report of the debate, in the course of which the singular 
nature of this “absence” of 250 Deputies was hinted at. 
Such a refusal is obviously suspect. Given the habits of 
dictatorships, it must be assumed that the absent Deputies 
were in fact “ precluded ” from reaching Vichy. 

The 560 Members who entrusted the aged Marshal with the 
task of strangling democracy may be divided in all probability 
as foliows. First come the majority of Members to the Right 
of the Radical Party, that is about 200 Deputies and 150 
Senators. Secondly about half the Radicals and members of 
the Socialist Union (the group of Frossard, Pomaret and Paul- 
Boncour) which is about 70 Deputies and 70 Senators. 
Thirdly a minority of Socialists and quasi-Socialists. Among 
the Members who have either voted against the Marshal or 
abstained or were prevented from getting to Vichy may be 
numbered probably the majority of the Socialists (say about 
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120), over half the Radicals and a certain number of Democrats 
and moderate Republicans belonging to different groups. 

What will be the reaction in the country? The unfortunate 
French people are subjected to a double dictatorship, that of 
Hitler and that of Marshal Pétain. Cut off from all news 
coming from any free country, exposed to abominable propa- 
ganda and fierce persecution, they will be bound for some time 
to submit to the law of force before the day of revolt and 
liberation comes. They have no longer any legal means of im- 
posing their will. They can only escape hes the dictatorship 
by revolution. How can such a revolution be prepared? We 
must expect the dissolution of the political parties. In any 
case, apart from the Communist Party and the Fascist organi- 
sations, all the political parties have been weakened by their 
divisions. The Communist Party will benefit by the Pétain 
dictatorship. The German-Soviet Pact had dealt it a disastrous 
blow. Daladier’s ill-considered prosecutions had enabled it to 
regain some ground. It, more than any other party, will see 
its strength increased, because it alone possesses an organisation 
and a mechanism capable of working secretly by illicit means. 
The more brutal the dictatorship shows itself and the longer 
the new régime lasts, the better the prospects of the Com- 
munist Party will become. 

But the great mass of French democracy is not Communist. 
What is to become of this mass of Republicans and Demo- 
crats? It will have to organise in spite of police and informers. 
It will have to turn its hand to illegal methods, establish con- 
tacts abroad, mobilise against Hitler and Pétain every French- 
man resolved on the restoration of liberty. It will be a long 
and arduous task. In this task those Frenchmen who have 
been able to leave their families and their country must 
take a full share. All efforts must be co-ordinated and directed 
towards a single goal, the liberation of the French people. In 
any case, the fate of the new régime imposed by Hitler and 
Pétain on France is bound up with the fate of Hitler and 
Mussolini. Marshal Pétain, hand in glove with Hitler—how 
lamentable an end for the aged victor of Verdun. 
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AMERICA’S HELP 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air Mail 


ITH the nomination of Wendell L. Willkie as Republican 

Presidential candidate, and the prospective nomination 
by the Democrats of either Mr. Roosevelt or another of like 
mind, it is now certain that the affairs of the nation in the 
coming four and-half years will be in distinctly non-isolationist 
hands. That means simply that the Administration at the top 
will not be holding back against the surge of public opinion 
nor seeking to nullify the effect of events abroad upon American 
thinking. It does not mean that either Mr. Willkie, President 
Roosevelt, or another could lead the United States into war 
unless the people are persuaded of the inevitability of that 
course. 

For the moment, the tide of assistance to the “ Allies ”"—a 
word which must now more or less be discarded, since the only 
nation fully resisting Nazi-Fascist aggression is now Great 
Britain, with the British Commonwealth—has receded some- 
what. This is not to say that American sympathies have 
changed at all. But the better part of American “surplus ” 
equipment has already been made available to the purchasing 
agents, and there is a distinct official feeling here that the 
United States should not cut too deeply into its own armament 
requirements when it cannot see events ahead. 

One thing is certain: that the American industrial machine 
will be pushed to the greatest degree possible to meet our own 
national defence needs, and for aid to Britain, and that with the 
Willkie nomination the chance of an able industrial organiser 
taking the helm is greater than ever. Should Mr. Willkie be 
elected, he would probably be more successful than President 
Roosevelt has been in eliciting industrial co-operation and ex- 
pediting what by the end of the summer is certain to be an 
intense national crusade to make fighting tools for our own or 
British uses. 

Mr. Willkie’s nomination has greatly invigorated the country. 
He is an admirable candidate, not only a thorough supporter of 
Roosevelt foreign policy, but a most able and vigorous man. He 
is, it so happens, by way of being an authority on seventeenth 
century British history, and reviews books for some of our 
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weeklies on his particular period. He is descended from the 
finest of German ’48 stock—Liberal refugees who fled from im- 
perial Germany to find freedom in the new world. His mother 
was the first woman attorney admitted to the bar in the State of 
Indiana, where his father was also a lawyer, and his grandmother 
was a woman preacher. His abundance of public talents is 
backed by this sturdy lineage. 

But whether Democrat or Republican is successful in Novem- 
ber, national policy thereafter will be very much the same, and 
will be based on one major point alone: the national defence. 
The addition of the Republicans Henry L. Stimson and Col. 
Frank Knox to the Democratic Cabinet means a still wider 
agreement on this basis, and an assurance that the rearmament 
drive will be pressed with greater vigour. These officials’ firm 
pro-British views proved no real deterrent at all when the 
question of their confirmation by the Senate arose. Indeed, the 
forthright frankness of Mr. Stimson and Col. Knox in insisting 
that the best defence for the United States was aid to the 
Allies evoked respectful agreement from many Senators. Col. 
Knox declared his readiness, as a patriot, to fight for his country 
upon any front that was demanded, and two of the most ex- 
treme isolationists—including the redoubtable Senator Hiram 
Johnson—in the Senate felt bound to come forward and insist 
that they would “ fight at the drop of a hat.” 

Both the navy and the army are taking substantial strides 
forward. Here is the present situation of the expanding fleet: 


Building or Appro- 

Type. Built. on contract priated. Proposed. 
ee 15 10 re) 9 
Aircraft carriers ... 6 2 3 5 
Heavy cruisers ...... 18 4 o 12 
Light cruisers ...... 19 15 2 12 
ae 236 61 re) 122 
Submarines .......... 101 41 re) 40 
EN ccuuimislemdesiens 395 133 5 200 


Contracts were let for 45 new vessels on July 1st, and orders 
are to be placed shortly for several larger units in the “ pro- 
posed” category. It takes time to build ships, of course, but 
for the moment the fleet in being is in the best shape it has 
ever been and land defences at the Canal Zone and in the 
Caribbean have been greatly strengthened. Marching along 
apace with the navy is the air force. The productive capacity 
of American aircraft factories has already nearly doubled since 
last autumn, and the limit of expansion is far from reached. 
There are plenty of factories which will be ready, after a little 
adjustment, to produce the Rolls engine which Mr. Henry Ford 
has declined to make for the Allies. [The Packard Company 
has accepted the contract since this article was written.—Ed., 
The Spectator.| His refusal might have been expected, in view 
of Mr. Ford’s long background of anti-semitism, pacifism, and 
isolationism. The General Motors plant, indeed, is quite 
capable of handling the order Mr. Ford has passed by, but Mr. 
William S. Knudsen, production-chief of the Defence Commis- 
sion, modestly gave Mr. Ford the first chance because 
General Motors is his own plant. The pilot-training pro- 
gramme is also making swift progress, with capable pilots being 
turned out in all parts of the country. 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the Army’s new plan for 
long-range expansion and mechanisation. The Administration 
has finished for Congess a $5,000,000,000 programme for army 
equipment which is staggering in its scope. This figure sug- 
gests the scale on which the United States is now working. 
Earlier army appropriations did not go beyond $1,800,000,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

The entire American re-armament programme reveals the 
very opposite of a passive-waiting or appeasement policy. All 
too few of the new plans can be of immediate assistance to 
Great Britain, but we are building for the future, and if 
Britain can hold on in its present ordeal, every bit of the 
American programme is intended for the defence of democ- 
racy and freedom in the years ahead. Americans feel them- 
selves no better prepared for events than France or Britain 
were, but they hope to remedy the fault and they are praying 
for time. There is a good deal of latent feeling that it might 
be better to get into the war now, but these sentiments are not 
extensive enough to swing the nation at this stage. Moreover, 
even the most earnest friends of Britain are not all completely 
convinced that present participation in the war would de most 
good. However, opinions evolve from day to day, and the only 
constant ones are a desire to strengthen our final defences while 
extending to Britain the fullest sympathy and every form of 
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economic support which will not weaken our own capacity for 
defence. 

There is not much to boast of in this attitude, but at least ir 
is not appeasement, and those who might favour appeasement 
have not yet ventured to lift their voices. That extreme isola- 
tionism has not triumphed in either great political party is one 
great victory for the clearer thinkers. But for the future there 
can be no guarantee. The crucial point may well come when 
the issue arises of convoying supply-ships to Britain under the 
protection of our navy. It is my personal opinion that the 
United States will then be prepared to take that step, the longest 
yet proposed towards participation. 


PERSPECTIVE IN WAR 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


HE campaign recently inaugurated against the inclusion of 

books in the projected Purchase Tax turns out to be part 
of a much larger issue. There is a sound economic case against 
this tax, but that is not the primary reason why the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Sir Arthur Eddington, Mr. J. B. Priestley and 
other distinguished persons visited the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They saw the danger of this tax drying up one 
of the main sources of enlightenment, crippling an essential 
part of national education and recreation and extinguishing a 
vital medium for the transmission of ideas among English- 
speaking people, especially on the North American continent. 

But the attitude of mind displayed by the Chancellor in this 
respect is being shown by others in relation to the Press, to 
aliens and refugees, to Public Information, to the general posi- 
tion of culture and recreation in war time, 

Let us put the matter in perspective. With universal 
approval the Government has taken drastic measures in matters 
of defence, supply, labour, industrial and agricultural organisa- 
tion. Before long Great Britain will present the picture of an 
island fortress, with stocks of coal and food in their proper 
places, strongly defended by a vast army and reinforced by 
an equally large home guard and scores of voluntary services. 
Unemployment is being steadily reduced and re-training 1s 
being conducted on an extensive scale. State control of in- 
dustry and agriculture is accepted as a national necessity. All 
this is right and not a murmur has been breathed against it. 
This condition of life may last for weeks, months or years. 

This war is a crusade or it is meaningless. The working 
people regard it in this light, as anyone may know who visits 
the North-East coast or South-West Scotland, as I have just 
done, or who reads the speeches of Mr. Bevin or Mr. 
Alexander. We are in this country in the presence of a united 
and silent social revolution. We have accepted Total Demo- 
cracy. But Parliament is still supreme. Freedom and culture 
have been blotted out over large tracts of Europe, which, alas, 
must now include not only Italy but France itself. At the 
same time Britain and America harbour in their midst, not only 
shadow Governments of conquered countries, but many dis- 
tinguished men of science and affairs. 

Of course first things must come first now if ever, and 
national security dominates the scene. But there are good 
reasons why we should preserve an enlightened and adult 
attitude towards knowledge, towards the Press, towards aliens 
and refugees, and above all towards our own citizen army and 
civilian population. There is unmistakable evidence that 
recently a change has occurred which reflects little to our 
national credit or reason. The projected tax on books is only 
a symptom. 

Total Democracy demands that we mobilise on all fronts. 
The island fortress still wants to read, to discuss affairs, to 
hear music and public bands, to see the best films and plays 
and visit the music-hall. It wants all the children to have the 
best possible education that war conditions will allow. Indeed 
there is a public demand for a revival of our national culture, 
for changes in our educational system, which will give it more 
purpose, for a wider diffusion of our best and popular music, 
for lectures on the war, for more demonstrations on questions 
like canning or first-aid. 

Sporadic attempts have been made by scores of voluntary 
agencies, trusts and Government departments to satisfy this 
demand. The Board of Education, the Ministry of Informa- 
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tion, and the Ministry of Labour have all been concerned. 
Bodies like the Arts and Entertainment Emergency Council, 
E.N.S.A. and the Committee for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts are treading on each other’s toes. Thus we are 
faced with the pathetic spectacle of numerous bodies and 
Departments vainly trying to rescue orchestras, artists, books 
and repertory theatres from the perils of oblivion. 

The time has come for simplifying and concentrating our 
energies. This will not be done by adding to existing agencies 
or by multiplying welfare and information officers as we 
are at present. Some encouragement and finance from Govern- 
ment is necessary, but above all it is important to release the 
energies of those who know their owa professions. I had 
hoped at one time that the Board of Education might be 
transformed for this purpose, so that it might include new acti- 
vities under its aegis. By sponsoring a National Youth 
Movement and the development of physical recreation and by 
encouraging Music and the Arts it might soon have become 
a Ministry of Sport and Culture. Indeed some beginnings in 
this direction have been made. But overlapping and con- 
fusion have appeared. 

The primary responsibility for developing physical educa- 
tion and youth activities must lie with the Board of Education, 
though the special Department created for this purpose needs 
energising and enlarging by experts from outside the Civil 
Service. On the other hand recent developments of the Ministry 
of Information need careful scrutiny. Information officers and 
committees exist all over the country in a national network. 
They are concerned with morale, with the point of view of the 
“man in the street,” with campaigns organised by Government 
Departments, with lectures and public meetings with provision 
of speakers, with film displays and so forth. All this costs 
money and much fussy labour. Meanwhile the Board of 
Education, for example, is spending £50,000 of public money 
on encouraging concerts in factories, subsidising symphony 
orchestras and rural music and dramatic schools. It is now 
rumoured that the Ministry of Labour is going to enter the 
field with further State assistance for physical and mental 
recreation of the civilian workers. Meanwhile there is one 
excellent straight play in a small theatre at Kensington, and 
the Vic-Wells Association is pluckily keeping opera alive with 
the greatest difficulty. 

Let someone in the Government proclaim a clear policy, let 
the money required be provided through one channel, let the 
plans be known as clearly as they are in matters of defence 
and supply, let a small committee free from Treasury control 
be appointed to carry out the policy. Put Mr. Priestley on the 
committee and let the people sing, while the Battle of Britain 
is being waged by the best people in the world. 


A NEW WAY WITH WAR 
WOUNDS 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


A. the evils of war must be set the experience and 
lessons that it has provided for surgeons. It was during 
the wars of the sixteenth century that Ambroise Paré realised 

{ impressed upon surgery the relative advantages of the 
ligature over crude and painful cauterisation in controiling 
haemorrhage. It was to observations made upon wounded 
men in the Franco-Prussian War that we are largely indebted 
for our present-day knowledge of the geography and functions 
of the brain. Similarly a great deal was learned during the 
war of 1914-18 about the treatment of deep and soiled wounds, 
and a good deal more, thanks chiefly to the Spanish surgeon, 
Trueta, now in England, during the Civil War in Spain 

It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that the process, 
compelled by experience, was rather one of unlearning, though 
without in any way disestablishing the underlying principles 
impressed upon surgery by Lister. It still remains true, as he 
more than any other man established, that the infection and 
suppuration of wounds is due to the invasion from outside of 
pathogenic micro-organisms. This “ outside,” in his days and 
before, was probably chiefly the hands and garments of surgeons 
themselves—many of them took a pride in operating in clothes 
stiff with the blood and discharges of a hundred operations— 
of attendants and nurses, and, in crowded hospital wards, of 
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neighbouring patients. Lister’s answer was the destruction of 
these possible invaders by operating in a mist of antiseptics and 
the use of antiseptic dressings ; and his results were so dramatic 
that they coulda not be ignored. 

There were many discomforts and disadvantages, however, 
in so operating ; and surgery slowly evolved the technique of 
eliminating their presence altogether. The use of sterilised 
instruments, sterilised dressings, sterilised operating garments, 
masks and gloves, became the universally adopted alternative. 
It was perfected to such an extent that, in considering the 
advisability of an operation in any part of the body, the possi- 
bility of sepsis as a contra-indication had been practically 
removed from the surgeon’s calculations. Clean operative 
results, with almost invisible residual scars, were the routine 
expectation. The surgeon had ceased to expect that his 
patient’s bodily tissues would be called upon to deal with 
infection. He had perhaps even forgotten to what an extent 
they were capable of doing this. 

It began to grow clear, however, in 1914 and 1915 that this 
procedure was not producing the expected results in a great 
many war operations, and especially in patients whose wounds 
had been deep and perhaps associated with fractured bones. 
Cases in which neatly sewn-up wounds broke open again owing 
to sepsis, or developed various forms of gangrene, were only 
too common. This was sometimes because some tiny fragment 
of soiled uniform or other material had remained undetected 
in the depths of the wound ; or because the bruised tissues had 
in reality been all the time too devitalised to restore them- 
selves in the normal way. It also became clear that the routine 
application and re-application of antiseptics to these bruised 
tissues tended in itself to their devitalisation. 

The practice, therefore, began of a much more thorough 
exploration of all wounds for foreign particles, of a much 
bolder excision of doubtful, half-alive tissues, and of leaving 
wounds thus treated unclosed to heal up from the bottom—a 
slower but, as it proved, very much safer process. Greater 
reliance, too, came to be placed upon the ability of the remain- 
ing healthy tissues and their blood-supply to deal with any 
hostile organisms that might be present ; and simple washing- 
out with water or salt solutions largely took the place of anti- 
septic applications. The results showed an astonishing im- 
provement both as regards the comfort of the patient and the 
absence of serious septic complications. 

In the Spanish Civil War, Trueta carried this process a step 
further, realising the great importance of the added factor of 
rest in the healing of such wounds. After the exploration, 
cleansing, and excision of damaged tissues—what is known as 
débridement—and the setting, if necessary, of underlying or 
associated fractures, he merely covered the resultant exposed 
surface with a light dressing and then completely covered and 
immobilised the limb concerned in plaster of Paris. Patients 
so treated could, he found, be transported anywhere in relative 
comfort, and were afterwards simply left alone. Their general 
condition, temperature, appetite and sleep were taken as an 
index as to whether the unseen wounds were healing satisfac- 
torily. 

Taken as a whole the results were strikingly successful ; and 
this method has already been used with great success in the 
present war. It has demanded a new proficiency from English 
surgeans in the art of applying and moulding plaster of Paris 
casings—an art with which many of them have not yet been 
very familiar. But there can be no doubt about the value of 
this largely war-born surgical technique. 


FALLING FLOWERS 


From the high pavilions the guests have all gone ; 
In the small gardens dishevelled blossoms drop to the ground 
Scattered unevenly they lie across the crooked paths, 
Far in the distance they dance in the setting sun. 
They raise sad thoughts, but I dare not brush them away. 
I strain my eyes after them, but they are determined to go. 
My heart (like theirs) yearns for the spring (which is about 
to die) 
And I am left with a garment moistened with tears. 
Li SHANG-YIN. 
Translated by Soame fenyns. 
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LIBERTE, EGALITE, FRATERNITE 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


HEN a speculator acquires the home of a great family 
and turns it into a block of flats, he does not, unfor- 
tunately, change its name ; for corresponding reasons, France 
under Hitler and Pétain is still called France. But even a 
speculator does not take to himself a nobleman’s motto with 
the house he usurps, and we may regard as a cause of gladness 
the Pétain Government’s repudiation of “ Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité.” The three words are now officially released from 
captivity and become once more what they should be: the 
motto of free Frenchmen. They have transformed Europe once 
and will again. It is to be hoped that the tricolour and the 
* Marseillaise ’ may by a like indiscretion be put at the disposal 
of the alternative Government that will rule one day over a 
liberated France. 

The Pétain Government’s choice of a new motto— Work, 
Family, Fatherland ”—is interesting for two reasons: first, that 
it must seem, to a superficial and materialistic observer, to re- 
present France ; second, that it omits precisely those things 
that distinguish the French from all other peoples. On the 
surface, it is admirable. One can easily imagine the working of 
the industrious German brain that produced “ Work, Family, 
Fatherland.” The French, said the owner of this brain to him- 
self, are at root a peasant and agricultural people ; therefore— 
“Work.” The French, he added, have an almost obsessed 
family solidarity, and a habit of talking with embarrassing fre- 
quency about their patrie; therefore—“ Family ” and “ Father- 
land.” But the industrious German forgot, or was incapable 
of understanding, that, though the new motto does, in a pedes- 
trian way, describe important characteristics of the French, it 
describes only those qualities that are “ not for export,” and so, 
because the essence and meaning of France is to communicate, 
to impregnate the world with ideas, the enclosed domesticity of 
“ Work, Family, Fatherland” is, for the French, dead and 
spiritless. For the Germans it would serve well, if “ family ” were 
understood to mean the promiscuous breeding of troops, but it 
will never serve the French, for it omits the French paradox. 

The paradox of the French—and on this we rely for a 
revival of France—is that though, in certain material respects, 
they are intensely self-regarding and close-fisted, they are also 
givers-out, not of money, but of ideas. If I say that, in the 
same sense, we are not, the saying will be hotly contested. Did 
we not, for example, give the parliamentary idea to the world? 
It would be more accurate to say that we gave parliamentary 
practice. Even in our own country, we have never proceeded 
by the method of flinging an idea to heaven and then taking 
wings that we might bring it to earth—which was the brilliant 
and hazardous method of the French Revolution. Our revolu- 
tions have been a long series of tentative experiments, climbings 
up, retreats, compromises: the firmer, it may be, for that 
reason, but different from the French. Our attainments—for 
example our Rule of Law, our free Dominions—have often 
outrun our original imaginings. The French attainments have 
often fallen short of theirs. “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité ” has 
never come completely true in France or anywhere else, and 
never will ; but it was an idea flung heavenward for all the 
world to see—and now to see again. It is probably true that 
every Frenchman, to whatever group he adheres, recognises that 
the Third Republic had fallen into decay. It will never be 
revived ; there will be no more Messieurs Lebrun ; even if the 
Germans had not accomplished it, a revolution was necessary 
and inevitable. The first and most urgent need is that the Free 
French should fling to heaven a new idea, an alternative to both 
the Pétain régime and to the Third Republic. If the idea 
seems to be at present impracticable, no matter ; all ideas are 
impracticable except by faith and genius. To an Englishman 
it would appear that what is needed is, first, the development 
of a French Government, making, outside the reach of Ger- 
many, a full claim to be the Government of France. 

What form this Government should take is not for an English- 
man to suggest, but it may assist English understanding of a 
French choice—whatever that choice may be—to indicate by 
what changed circumstances it is conditioned. Because the 
Third Republic is dead, the political animosities that sprang 
from it may now be considered as meaningless. For example, 


if it were the wish of General de Gaulle—but not otherwise— 





it would now be possihle to proclaim as King of France a 
legitimate claimant who, becevse the Republic is dead, 
has ceased to be the head of a party opposed to a frecly- 
elected Government of France; and for the same reason 
—namely, that he no longer considered himself as head 
of a party—for the King of France (a man who has, in fact, long 
been respected as a liberal prince by Frenchmen well to the 
Left of the Left Centre) to do now what no Royalist claimant 
has been able to do while the Republic existed: to be reconciled 
with the great Revolution, to accept the tricolour, to stand in 
trust for France and not for the Action Frangaise, to become in 
truth the people’s king who, when the people are freed, will, 
at the command of their plebiscite, abdicate or be crowned in 
confirmation of their freedom. To such a course there may be 
many obstacles and to government in such a form many objec- 
tions to which Frenchmen alone can ascribe a strength and 
value. That such a course is conceivable is an. indication of 
the liberty and range of the French choice. 

Already a considerable fighting strength is gathered behind 
General de Gaulle. Its greatest value is as a nucleus of that 
secret strength of undefeated Frenchmen now in captivity. 
They must be linked, and what will link them is the infection 
of an idea that no censorship and no prison-walls can exclude. 
Of this idea, a king is only one of many possible expressions. 
The idea itself, which will revitalise France, is a determination 
to re-establish her, not as a defensive and static nation ruled by 
men primarily interested in clinging to what they possess, but 
as the spring of a new European order. Except in the eyes of 
marshals bent upon surrender, guns and children are not all. 
There will always be guns where there is strategical intelligence 
and always children where there is a future to be desired more 
than it is feared. The French in England are committing only 
one error: they are too silent. Where are their great writers? 
not all in prison. Where is their newspaper, published in 
London, distributed by air in France?—not a propagandist 
pamphlet, but a newspaper, however small, which by a pro- 
fessional propagandist would be called too “ high-brow ” and 
would deliberately cultivate those things that the Germans 
abhor: the creative and the critical mind, the idea, the essence, 
the imagination of France. 

The idea of France is pre-eminently the idea of Europe. 
Paul Valéry expressed it clearly soon after the last war. The 
idea of culture and intelligence, he said, has long been related 
in our minds with the idea of Europe. Other parts of the 
world have produced great civilisations, but none has possessed 
“ cette singuliére propriété physique: le plus intense pouvoir 
émissif unt au plus intense pouvoir absorbant. Tout est venu 
a l'Europe et tout en est venu. Ou presque tout.” For the 
word “ Europe” read “ France,” and we are at the core of 
Valéry’s truth. Everything has come to France and everything 
has issued from her—or almost everything. This is her dis- 
tinction from modern Germany, whose whole doctrine is to be 
self-contained, to give nothing to others, to receive nothing 
from them—to be a conquering, a predatory but never 
a seminal people. The outstanding question, Valéry continued, 
writing over twenty years ago, is whether Europe will become 
what she really is—a little cape of the Asiatic Continent—or 
whether she will remain what she appears to be, that is to say: 
“la partie précieuse de univers terrestre, la perle de la sphére, 
le cerveau d’un vaste corps.” Again, for Europe read “ France.” 
Neither we nor the free French should concern ourselves with 
the reasons for her present material abasement. Who has 
betrayed whom has already ceased to be important. There 
should be no recrimination, not because to recriminate is im- 
polite or impolitic, but because the idea of France transcends 
the detail of her tragedy. And it will be observed that the 
Germans are already fumbling there. It is to their inte.est to 
appease France, at least while war continues, not to sow in her 
the seed of her irresistible revolutions, and yet they impose 
upon her Work, Family and Fatherland, as if she also were a 
non-seminal nation, as if it were not as certain as the tides that 
spiritually France can never be self-contained. In abandoning 
to the unimprisoned the three words of the old motto, the 
gaolers have given to their captives the impress of a key. It 
has only to be forged. 
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THE CINEMA 


“Let George Do It.” ‘His Girl Friday.”" At 
the Regal. 

GEORGE FORMBy might well be described as the English 
Fernandel. Both in mood and in size of mouth the two stars 
have much in common, while the audience’s reactions to their 
buffoonery, both in the France we knew and th- England we 
know, have always had that same sense of warm family humour. 
Formby, of course, comes from the provincial music-hall, a place 
which one may well be pardoned for suggesting as one of the 
true sanctuaries of the English comic genius. His translation 
to terms of the screen has not been unattended with difficulties, 
for, in his early films, the music-hall atmosphere was not properly 
adapted to the tempo of film, and, conversely, in later efforts his 
producer failed to give him suitable opportunities to change front 
while retaining the old personal magnetism of his sublime father. 
Now, however, he has as director Marcel Varnel (the genius 
behind the Will Hay comedies), and the deft touches of this 
ingenious director fill in a living background to Formby’s 
immense, ingenuous, and altogether entrancing personality. 

It will be understood that to achieve a premiére at the Empire 
is not necessarily a sign of success for a Formby picture ; its real 
welcome awaits it elsewhere, in suburbs and provincial towns. 
But it would be a curmudgeonly sort of citizen—even in the 
boiled shirt district—who did not warm to Let George Do It. 

It is the age-old formula—the local lad who makes good in 
the way most of us would like to make good, that is by achieving 
the impossible both in adventure and in love. But the making- 
good of a Formby is not the making-good of a Hollywood 
comedian ; the whole action is deliberately transposed into realms 
of a specially English phantasy (English indeed, for the Scots 
have it not). This phantasy is in the first place vulgar, in the 
French or Fernandel sense ; secondly, it is entirely lacking in 
probability ; and thirdly, it makes little distinction between what 
one may define as the possible and the impossible improbabilities. 
Note, for instance, the fact that Formby’s surrealist dream about 
the capture of Hit!er, by means of a barrage balloon and a rope, 
really differs in no wise from his escape from a U-boat by 
being fired from a torpedo-tube. Yet in the film the one is a 
dream and the other a concrete part of the piot. 

The plot, indeed! A mad collection of gags and incidents 
concerning a ukelele player who finds himself involved in secret 
service work at pre-Blitzkrieg Bergen ; a plot with its own insane 
unities and its own solid Formby foundations which are never 
more than a few miles from the Blackpool Tower. Never mind 
the plot, but don your lowest and most receptive brow, cast social 
inhibitions to the wind, and enjoy fully a manifestation of that 
special quality which in no small measure represents what we 
are fighting to defend. 

His Girl Friday is a warmed-up version of The Front Page, 
Lewis Milestone’s masterpiece which must still, after a good ten 
years, rank among the six great sound films. Like all réchauffés, 
it cannot be compared with the original dish. The cruel analysis 
of the tough method of the American Yellow press which made 
The Front Page something more than a collection of wisecracks, 
is here entirely lacking. As a result, the casual retention of certain 
scenes of real horror, such as the testing of the gallows drop, and 
the suicide of the streetwalker, intrude into His Girl Friday like 
messy and unpleasant strangers at a family party. The director, 
Howard Hawks, might well have rebuilt the plot round a less 
macabre subject once he had decided that it was a farcical comedy 
that he was after. To make the poor little “ innocent ” murderer 
a figure of fun does not solve the problem. 

This criticism apart, His Girl Friday is certainly very funny ; 
it is also slickly directed, and the chief parts ure acted with 
diamond-cut-diamond precision by Rosalind Russell and Cary 
Grant. The camera roves with restless accuracy over the news- 
paper office and the press room at the gaol; and the faithful 
microphone follows it to record a Niagara of wisecracks. Of these 
a fair sample is the reply to a person who claims that the tough 
Editor has charm; that (retorts the beauteous female reporter) 
is no doubt true, seeing that his grandfather was a snake. 

The wisecracks indeed tumble over each other with such 
rapidity that it is difficult to accept more than one in three ; 
and it is certainly a matter for admiration that the actors not 
only remember their hurried lines for long periods at a stretch, 
but also undertake the most complicated physical movements 
simultaneously. Some of the scenes conjure up a vision of 
endless preparation and patient rehearsal which, when the 
polished but meretricious results are seen, raises the question 
as to whether it is all worth while. On balance, it probably is, 
at any rate, from the pyrotechnic point of view. And once again 
the skill of the small-part players is an astonishing vindication 
of Hollywood’s highly organised and elaborately lavish system of 
film-making. Amid a host of familiar faces one may occasionally 
put a name to an old friend, such as Porter Hall ; but more often 
they remain triumphantly anonymous. Without their inspired 
teamwork a film like His Girl Friday would be a drab affair 


indeed. 


At the Empire.— 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Medicinal Herbs 


HERBS, to most of us, mean mint and parsley ; chervil and tarra- 
gon, perhaps, to the more ambitious. Of medicinal] herbs our 
generation knows little or nothing. Yet the importation of 
medicinal and other herbs into this country is, or was in peace 
time, a large and important trade. A great part of this trade was 
with Italy, Spain and other countries of south and central Europe. 
It is now seriously curtailed. In a recent note I referred to the 
possibilities of flowers as food. The possibilities of flowers as 
medicine are something of obviously much greater importance. It 
is so important, and the shortage of medicinal and other herbs 
is now so serious, in fact, that at least one large firm of botanical 
importers has appealed for collectors of those commercial herbs 
that are indigenous to the English countryside. It has appealed 
specially to Women’s Institutes, who have wide experience in 
doing such work on a communal basis. Many of these herbs are 
extremely common wild flowers, widely distributed ; some, such 
as henbane, foxglove, mandrake and hellebore, are poisonous ; a 
few, such as southernwood and violets, cultivated. According as 
to whether leaves, roots or seeds are needed, certain careful 
methods of collection and drying need to be used, and I give 
some idea of these in the next paragraph. 
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Their Collection 


All herbs and roots are required dried. The term herb means 
the whole plant growing above ground; it does not include 
the root. The colour of such plants, cut off at ground level when 
in flower, must in all cases be carefully preserved. Leaves must 
be separated from the plant, without stalk, and roots must be 
dried when the plant has died down. Earth must be washed from 
roots, which must be quite clean and free from fibres. Seed 
should also be clean and free of husk and ‘pod. It is possible 
for drying to be done in the open air, though it is a process that 
needs extreme care, and it is better that it should be done on 
wire-netted trays, in a well-ventilated barn. ‘There are many dis- 
used oasts which for this purpose would be admirable. With 
a littl care and some elementary botanical knowledge, many 
country people, it seems to me, might find in this collecting of 
herbs the job of war-work for which they have been vainly look- 
ing. Done by a group of people, such as a branch of the W.L, 
it might also be very profitable. It might even be done by groups 
of older children. 


Their Prices 


The current prices of these roots and herbs must, to the lay 
mind, be quite staggering. Elder flowers are now quoted at 65s. 
per cwt., foxglove leaves 95s., marigold flowers 120s. Among the 
nightmares of all gardeners I note couch-grass root at §§s. per 
cwt., dandelion root at 80s., dock root at §2s. Poppy petals 
(Papaver Rhocas) are high in the list at 200s. per cwt, followed 
by henbane leaves at 150s. Southernwood, eyebright, violet 
leaves, the leaves and flowers of lime, are all quoted at 8os. 
Camomile flowers, brewed by our grandparents into a tea that 
was held to be almost a cure-all, surpass everything at 400s. For 
some of these, and of the scores of other plants for which there 
is urgent need, the correct collecting time is past for this year 
But very many are still procurable, and will continue to be 
until as late as November. Country people who are interested 
should, however, write to Messrs. Brome and Schimmer, 6 
Leather Market, S.E.1, who have already asked certain Women’s 
Institutes to help, and who can give any kind of expert informa- 
tion and advice on a subject that is, I think, full of interesting 
possibilities. 


In the Garden 


July is an excellent month for the sowing and planting of certain 
winter crops, the value of which is now so enormously increased. 
A new garden, a vacant piece of ground, a plot cleared of earlier 
crops—all these can now be filled with vegetables whose season 
of use extends from September to spring. White and swede 
turnips, carrots of the shorthorn type, perpetual spinach (excellent 
as a soup if you do not like it otherwise), beetroot, leeks (almost 
the only unprotected vegetable to survive the 4o of February 
frost), celery, Savoy cabbage, endive and lettuce may all be sown 
or planted now. Kale of the asparagus variety should be sown 
in rows and later thinned, but not transplanted. A late sowing of 
French beans, among which Mont d’or is, in colour and taste, 
deliciously buttery, is still possible. Of unusual green vegetables 
it is perhaps not too late to try a planting of chou de Burchley, 
said to have the virtues of both cabbage and cauliflower ; petsat, 
the Chinese or celery cabbage, recommended for ordinary cook- 
ing purposes or winter salads ; broccoli of the perennial bouquet 
variety. As a supplement to all this, the value of a good deep 
garden frame cannot be over-estimated. H. E. Bares. 
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LETTERS TO 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
of compression.—Ed., 


DOGMA OR DOCTRINE? 

Sir,—Dr. Selbie (to me, Anglican though I am “ clarum et venerabile 
nomen ”) invites us, in effect, to abandon “Dogma” in favour of 
“Doctrine.” The Christian dogmas are out of date, unrelated to 
“Christian experience ” as it is “ experienced” today, and, above all, 
incapable of being a shelter for the troubled soul of man (in a world 


at war) because “authoritarian.” In their place we must put 
“doctrine,” i.e., Christian teaching, unfettered by the chains of 
antiquity and expressed in language which shall conform to the 


outlook of the mind of today which moves in an atmosphere, cosmo- 
logical and metaphysical, altogether different to that breathed by the 
writers of the N.T. or the Nicene Fathers (e.g., who believes that 
the Universe is three-storied or that the world which is made known 
to us by sensory impressions is real in the ultimate sense?). Such 
seems to be Dr. Selbie’s contention, in my words. But is there not 
here a dangerous confusion of thought? “ Doctrine,” we are told, 
means “teaching.” But whose teaching? Anybody’s? And does 
not the work of the Professor or Schoolmaster carry conviction to 
the undergraduate or schoolboy in large part because it has behind 
it the authority of the general consent of the learned in the particular 
“faculty” which those teachers represent? In actual fact the distinc- 
tion between the Latin word “doctrine” and the Greek word 
“dogma” which Dr. Selbie draws is an unreal one. The Latin 
equivalent of 5¢yua is placitum and when Pliny wrote of “ medicorum 
placita,” he meant the opinions of the medical profession as they 
were taught to the would-be practitioners of those days! 

In plain words, dogma is authoritative teaching—which is not 
necessarily the same thing as “ authoritarian.” “Christian experience ” 
must be validated by some kind of “authority” before it can be 
taught, otherwise tot homines tot sententiae and universal confusion, 
It would take more space than you, Sir, cam spare, to discuss the 
question whether “ experience ” is or is not independent of antecedent 
knowledge of “dogma” in some form, but what is clear is that 
Christian experience is the interpretation within the life of the 
individual of the historical Christian facts of the Incarnation, the 
Cross, and the Resurrection, and that any “experience” of contact 
with the Spiritual world which does not involve those facts is not 
Christian, whatever it is! And it is those facts which are the bases 
of dogmatic Christianity. I am not writing in defence of the actual 
terminology employed by the creed-makers of the first five centuries 
of the Christian era. But since, as I have shown, authority there 
must be, by whom and how, as the Church is today (alas!) is a new 
authoritative terminology to be put forth? If I express belief in the 
glorification of the Risen Christ in the words “He ascended into 


Heaven ” I am hot committing myself to belief either in the physical 
nature of the “body” of the Risen Jesus or to a “ three-storied 
Universe.” I use the ancient language but I interpret it in the 


terms of twentieth-century thought—and so on throughout the range 
of Dogma. In so doing I am not dishonest, nor blindly acquiescent 
in ‘‘ authoritarianism,” the refuge of timid souls and weak minds. 
But I am submitting my “experience,” such as it is, to the touch- 
stone of the only recognised “authority” and am reassured when it 
rings true to the facts which that authority has taught. 

Even the most thorough-going exponent of the “Right of 
Private Judgement ” is, unconsciously, a victim of that very “ authority ” 
from which he imagines he has shaken himself free. He accepts Holy 
Scripture as providing him with the inspired material on which to 
exercise his powers of exegesis, but he never stops to think out how it 
came about that the collection of writings holds its unique position 
If told that it does so in virtue of the verdicts of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, he would probably be either righteously indig- 
nant in the repudiation of such an idea, or completely dumbfounded ! 
—Yours very truly, H. MARTIN SANDERS. 

|! Hallows-on-the-Waill, E.C.2 


Sir,—With reference to Dr. Selbie’s letter: the dictionary meaning of 
“dogma” (apart from its use as an abusive epithet) is: “Opinion ; 
the body of opinion formulated and authoritatively stated ; a doctrinal 
svstem.” The relevance or otherwise of Christian doctrine to human 
lif nd thought depends precisely upon the dogma, 1.e., upon what 
opinion is held concerning the person of Christ. That is what I have 
endeavoured to make clear. The Church has formulated and authori- 
tatively stated her opinion—that is, her dogma ; and that statement is 
the statement which sums up all her doctrine or teaching. 


too strongly the suggestion that I have “re- 
in fundamemtals .. . in terms more adapted 


I cannot repudiate 
stated some of the Christ 


to human needs than those of the ancient creeds,” or that I have 
“elaborated my own stem of Christian teaching or doctrine.” The 
terms are not mine: they are the terms of the ancient creeds; the 


t mine: it is that of the Church. All that I 





doctrinal system 1s 


have done is to explain, to the best of my ability, what those terms 
mean, and what that doctrine is 

It is preposterous to talk about my “ hesitating to turn my teaching 
into dogm The teaching (which is not mine) is the teaching of 


which is not mine either. As for the statement: “ This is 
, which except a man believe faithfully he cannot be 


the dogma 
the Catholic faith 


saved,” it is not usually realised that the operative word here is 
“cannot.” That is to say, the Church here brings her statement of 
opinion to the bar of fact, saying: “ Believe or not as you choose, but 
wl judges you will be the unalterable nature of the universe.”— 
Son irs faithfully, Dorotuy L. SAYERS. 


Essex. 


land Street, Witham, 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 
** The Spectator.’ | 


S1r,—Surely Dr. Selbie is wrong in making these two words alterna- 
tives, whereas in truth Dogma is really the expression in words of 
Doctrine, as ratified by the decision of a Council, which has subse- 
quently received the acceptance of the whole Christian Church. In 
this way, because it has had the considered acceptance of the 
authority—the whole Christian body—it may seem to have the force 
of a decree binding on the consciences of the individual members of 
the society. And it is apparently in this sense that Dr. Selbie objects 
to Dogma. He does not object to anyone teaching the truth, but wo 
that teaching being recognised as true. Is it not just because so 
many people think that belief has nothing to do with life that the 
present indifference to religion and duty is so widespread? Miss 
Sayers says we must go back to belief in the great truths of the 
Gospel before we can hope for an improvement. What are those 
great truths? They are shortly stated in the Baptismal Creed, which 
expresses in words the teaching of the Gospel as recognised long ago 
by the whole body of Christian people. 

_ The individual who wishes to obtain salvation, and to join the 
Christian Society, and has been instructed in the truths of the Gospel, 
as summed up in the Creed, must himself appropriate and make them 
his own. So only will he become a real and active member of the 
Society and those things, which he may once have thought mere 
decrees or dogmas, are now seen to be the expressions of doctrine on 
which his life is based, and in this belief, now his own, he is 
strengthened by the knowledge that his belief is that of all the other 
members of the society, living or departed. To say, as Dr. Selbie 
says, that dogma must give place to doctrine is equivalent to saying 
that the verbal expression of truth must give way to meditation or 
thought on truth. - 

All verbal expressions are necessarily imperfect, but unless we try 
to commit our thinking to speech or writing we are apt to lose our- 
selves and are unable to teach others. Doubtless the mere repetit 
of a dogma, unless it be the expression of a living faith, is dead, 
it is not the dogma but our vain repetition of it which is dead. 

Let us keep both doctrine and its expression in dogma.—Your 
obedient servant, R. U. Ports. 

St. Martin’s House, Canterbury. 


THE ALIENS PROBLEM 


S1r,—The following facts about a refugee for whom I am guarantor 
and who was an inmate of my house until his internment three weeks 
ago, deserve publication as an instance of the cruelty inflicted by the 
promiscuous internment of friendly aliens who had the misfortune 
first to be born in Austria and then to seek refuge from their Nazi 
persecutors in this country. 

Dr. Leo Hornung is an Austrian jew, who was headmaster of a 
boys’ school in his own country and had been a teacher for thirty 
years. He was at once imprisoned when Hitler annexed Austria, and 
suffered five different periods of imprisonment before he escaped to 
England last August, just in time to avoid being sent to Dachau. His 
wife, an “‘ Aryan,” was separated from him and she and his daughter 
are stull—most unwillingly—in Austria. Dr. Hornung arrived here, 
through the good ain of the Friends Emergency Committee, in a 
state of nervous collapse and was subsequently found to be suffering 
from a duodenal ulcer which necessitates strict dieting and the 
avoidance of mental worry. 

His state of health was slowly improving until the fear of intern- 
ment caused a relapse last May. Now he has been for three weeks 
in Prisoners of War Camp No. 3, where he is presumably in contact 
with his Nazi enemies and without the diet and medical aitention he 
requires if he is to survive. At any rate, he writes that things are 
“going worse and worse” with him. 

I may add that at the Aliens’ Tribunal my friend was given the 
C endorsement without hesitation by the presiding officer, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, K.C. There was and is no question of his hatred of the 
Hitler régime. There is surely every reason for his immediate release 
from what is tantamount to a death sentence. Failing that he should 
at least be removed to hospital in a camp where there are no Nazis. 
Perhaps your publication of this letter may help to save him before 
it is too late j M. V. Ewsank. 

Great Tree Orchard, Blewbury, 


“CAN THE POPE SPEAK?” 


“Can the Pope Speak?” by Christopher Hollis, is a very 
interesting and valuable article. But how can a writer of such keer 
intelligence believe and maintain (as he appears to do) that ti 
present conflict is simply or primarily one of nation against nation? 
Someone (his name escapes me at the moment) has described it with 
a great measure of truth as an international civil war. In every 
country enslaved by Hitler, beginning, of course, with Germany her- 
self, there are those who have kept their minds free of his poison, 
who are silent partisans of Truth against Falsehood and of the Right 
against the Wrong. Whether these people are few or many is nothing 
to the present purpose. They cannot be numbered among the 
military “effectives” of the side which they support. But they are 
there; and in such ways as are open to them are making—never 
doubt it!—their contribution. 

This is not a war of Britain against Germany, but of the whole 
world’s Good against the whole world’s Evil. More than that, this 
clash of guns and ’planes and tanks is not the real conflict, but a 
shadow of that, cast from the soul of man, where the true battle 
rages, on the visible surface of the world—for a moment. It is the 
culmination of the secular strife between Antichrist and Christ ; and 
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in every nation involved, but in every individual breast the 


fot divided. This may not be clear to Mr. Hollis, but it must 
be « to His Holiness, who cannot sti!l be thinking (if he ever did 
think) in terms of Right and Left, not Right and Wrong. If he has 

t en yet, I dare swear it is because he has been prevented so 


1 doing so ; and I hope and believe th at the attempt to muzzle 
suddenly and dramatically fail—Yours faithfully, 
ham Close, Ripon. DoroTHY JOHNSON. 





*“ ENGLISH QUISLINGS” 











S! There is a law of libel. It is unfortunately a bad law, a 
notor.ously bad one, and I am not sufficiently wealthy to risk pub- 
list the names of eminent English Quislings. I would like to 
thi vith Major Yeats-Brown, that there none, but I must point 
out him that my suspicions appear to be shared by the Prime 
Min ‘any traitors that may be fourd in our midst” was the 
phr employed by him in his recent broadcast. 

The rest of Major Yeats-Brown’s letter develops another point: 
that of the treatment of persons during detention. Here I am glad 

that there need be no difference of opinion between us. His 
has, according to his account, been treated abominably. It is 


> hoped that his representations will put an end to this, just as it 
xe hoped that the protests of your other correspondents may 
iorate the unhappy lot of hundreds of interned refugees.—Yours 
illy, E. M. ForSTER. 


Reform Club, S.W. 





SUPPORT FOR CHINA 

The weak attitude of appeasement which we seem to be taking 
in re yan to Japan’s impudent demand to close the Sino-Burma road 
tw sites is oundly disturbing. Now mes the news of our 
Sino-Japanese conflict, and the suggestion, 


attempt at mecliation in the 
ng to the daily Press, that if our efforts prove unavailing we 





pro 





mt eave China to her fate 
What should we think of any of our friends who at this hour asked 
us to make peace with Hitler? And why should China be asked to 
come to terms wiih a brutal aggressor after three years of conflict, in 
which, under the noble leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, she has 
maintained her morale and refused to accept defeat? Our moral 
support at this time, with a modicum of material assistance, may well 
turn the scale in China’s favour and earn the gratitude of a nation 
which, like ourselves, is engaged in fighting for a righteous cause and 
for preservation of her existence as a nation. 
25 St. Oswald’s Road, Brisiol, 6. A. T. HouGuHTon. 
“IF HITLER CAME” 
S If anyone can believe that it wou'd be only a change in name 
Hitler came,” your article should enlighten him. Nevertheless, it 
to mention what to some of us is the greatest reason of all 
for istance, viz.: the deformation and defilement of our children’s 
minds which would follow. 


Under Nazi Rule is 


the Oxford pamphlet Labour 
question by what 


at 3d. Setting aside the 

the present German régime should be described, it concludes 
tl there is one “unquestionable truth: namely that the status, 
the freedom, the power, and the conditions of work of the employed 
of Germany have deteriorated to an almost inconceivable 
under the Nazi Government.”—Yours faithfully, 


Hill, Brent Knoll, §S set. AGNES FRY 


FRANCE AND ART 


“The Enduring 
“Paris i8 a 


As for Labour, 
worth many times its price 
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Orchard me? 


Italy ” 
delight 
for a 


or 


his fascinating article on 
las veek, Mr. Charles Morgan wi 
because no one there considers it a waste of time to discuss 
hours the texture of a paragraph, the form of a verse 

vlance of a scene.” May I give an illustration of this French 

In the early months of the last war (1914) I was often in a 
shed at Dunkirk where some English people were doing what they 
for the wounded French soldiers (France was then our trusted 
ind one day ! found the patients in turmoil because two of the 


S! In : 
ites: 


0 e a 


wounded privates were arguing which was the greater imaginative 
writer, Victor ~ ie or Jules Verne. Both the disputants became 
heated almost to the point of violence, and many of the others were 
cining in. The champion of Victor Hugo seemed to be getting the 
better of it, but the conflict continued and was spreading till our 
joctor was obliged to intervene. Can one imagine two wounded 

mmies” arguing for a couple of hours on the comparative 

ts, say, of Walter Scott and Dickens? It is in “culture” tha 





French beat us.—Yours faithfully, 


HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
4 Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 3 


FOX AND THE BASTILLE 


Sir,—Your quotation of Charles James Fox’s words “ How much the 
greatest event that ever happened, and how much the best,” as apply- 
ing to the fall of the Bastille, has the constantly repeated authority 
of text-books to support it. I do not know if it has ever been ques- 
tioned. But the letter in which the statement, or something like it, 
occurs (given in the Memorials and Correspondence edited by Lord 
John Russell) is worded rather ambiguously and my own very distinct 
impression on reading it was that Fox was referring not to the specific 


it of the fall of the Bastille, but to the French Revolution more 
generally. If this interpretation be true, Fox’s “exaggeration of en- 
thusiasm ” becomes much more pardonable and makes better sense. 
I write from memory and cannot quote the exact wording of the letter, 
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But I fear it may be as useless now to question so oft- repeated 
is to ask why Fox is almost always accorded his two. Christian 


JULY 





a view 
names, a en he was always plain “ Charles” to his contemporaries.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN F. ELAM. 

~aesthe School 

[The Dictionary of National Biography (S. V. Fox) records: “ After 
hearing of the taking of the Bastille, Fox wrote to Fitzpatrick on 
July 30, 1789: ‘How much the greatest event it is that ever happened 
in the world, and how much the best.’ ”—Epb. Spectator.] 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MAJOR: TY 
S1rR,—You state in your “ News of the Week” that Mr. Chamberlain, 
who controls a large majority of the House of Commons, is indis- 
pensable. 

How many 2 this large majority would retain their seats if the 


electorate were given a chance of expressing their views? We can 
answer not only for ourselves but also for practicaily all the Conserva- 
will never vote Con- 


tives we know, who one and all declare they 
servative again. 
We have never before had a House of Commons which so mis- 


represented the opinion of the country. They have betrayed all the 
principles for which they were elected. 

It is amazing that the Conservative leaders and newspapers seem 
entirely unaware of the deep and bitter anger felt by Conservative 
voters throughout the country at the successive betrayals of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Government. It is just the fact that these men are still in 
Mr. Churchill’s Government which has misled foreigners and con- 
tributed to the downfall of democracy in one country after another.— 
Yours faithfully, J. S. ORaM, 

M. ORAM, 


1 Bolingbroke Grove, S.W.11. E. M. ORAM. 


A VOICE FROM THE RANKS 


S1r,—Private Atkins is singularly fortunate. I served for four years 
in the O.T.C. and took a first-class University degree ; but for the 
last four months I have been engaged on clerical work of the most 
elementary kind in an Army Pay Office. I have not sought a com- 


mission: only the privilege of fighting for my country. And this has 
been denied me twice.—Your obedient servant, 
PrivaTE ATKINS IT. 

RADIO WAR NEWS 
Str,—If Mr. Wansey Bayly’s suggestion of twice-daily war news 
bulletins be adopted it is to be feared that many busy persons will 
have few chances of hearing any news at all. These broadcasts are 
obviously timed so that everyone, no matter what the exigencies of 


hearing the latest news. 


an opportunity of 
If this 


his or her work, may have 
and not otherwise, 


Some can listen at this hour, some at that 


be so, it is plain that a good deal of repetition cannot be avoided. 
Persons who pass the greater part of their time at home or are 
so circumstanced that they can listen when they choose, owe it both 
to themselves and to others to exercise a little self-discipline if they 
find that the effect of repetition is depressing. They have the remedy 
in their own hands. If they are unable to exercise this simple 
discipline, that is no reason why others with scantier opportunities 


for recourse to their radio sets should be deprived of reasonable 
facilities for learning the progress of the war or the many important 
announcements which it is essential for them to hear.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. W. ADAMs. 


Worthing, Sussex. 


THE PERIL OF IRELAND 


into a position 


facing Eire is that she may drift 
und the British 


involving a border clash between her National Army 
forces in Northern Ireland. From what we know of the Nazi philo- 
sophy of conquest this would work out almost to text-book standard. 
No sea-borne Nazi army would then be necessary to start a conflict 
in the heart of Ireland, which would, of course, be advertised as a 
brutal “ British aggression against Ireland,’ &c. 

To get this abomination properly working the (at present) not 
impossible feat of landing some 500 Nazi parachute troops upon the 
coast of Galway would be all that is necessary thoroughly to arouse 
the Western Celts and stiffen their resolution to free their land from 
the “ British invaders,” as the ground would be naturally prepared 
for the Nazis to appear in the guise of “liberators.” Is this the real 
why Sean Russell is being kept in cold storage in Hamburg? 
At all events, it is certainly up to both Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Craigavon to “Go to it” by meeting the wishes of the overwhelming 
majority of the Irish people at home and abroad by abolishing the 
aggressively formed boundary and instituting a federal Parliamentary 
system, when neutrality would speedily die of starvation.—Faithfully 


IkR,—The real danger 


reason 


yours, HENRY C, WILSON. 
15 Glenloch Road, London, N.W. 3 
’” 
“ BESIEGED! 
S1r,—This 1s no time for nice distinctions or pedantic defini itions. Dr. 
Bailey must know full well what the words “siege” and “ besieged ” 
convey to the ordinary person, and anyone of influence who applie 
them to this country at this stage of our history does the Nation and 


Yours, &c., 
FOSBROOKE, 


disservice. 


m 2 


the cause for which it is fighting a grave 


The Vicarage, Lytham, Lancs. 
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Books of the Day 





Man’s Place in the Universe 


Life on Other Worlds. (English University 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 


By H. Spencer Jones. 


“Untit human life is longer, and the duties of the present press 
less heavily, I do not think that wise men will occupy themselves 
with Jovian, or Martian, natural history.” So wrote Huxley in 
1892. The pressure of present duties has intensified today ; 
nevertheless, there is a timeliness in the unwisdom of the 
Astronomer Royal. Information as to the habitability of planets 
in our own or other systems is meagre ; mostly it is too precarious 
for far-reaching conclusions. But it stands out clearly that a very 
exceptional balance of conditions is needed to produce an environ- 
ment in which animal life can flourish. Habitable globes can 
certainly be no more than a small fraction of the whole. Whether 
the proportion is a thousandth, a millionth, or a billionth, it is rash 
to guess ; but there is considerable support in modern theory 
for an estimate as low as the last figure. The conditions for 
human habitability were hard for Nature to achieve, They are 
easy to destroy. 

The most interesting and substantial recent progress relates to 
the conditions for an atmosphere containing free oxygen—a 
requisite for animal life. Our atmosphere of oxygen and nitrogen 
is by no means the standard envelope of a planet. Jupiter’s 
atmosphere consists of marsh gas and ammonia ; in Uranus and 
Neptune there is marsh gas alone, the intense cold having liquefied 
the ammonia which is presumably absorbed into the frozen ocean 
of the planet. This points to onc condition of habitability. We 
need a globe small enough to allow most of its hydrogen to 
escape ; otherwise the dominance of hydrogen (which cosmically 
is much the most abundant element) will give an atmosphere of 
poisonous hydrides. On the other -hand, too small a globe will 
retain no atmosphere at all, as has happened in the case of 
Mercury. Even when the globe is in the small permitted range of 
size, in order to support animal life it is still necessary to clean 
the atmosphere of carbon di-oxide, and free the oxygen which is 
eager to combine with anything it can get hold of. It is argued 
that on the earth the freeing of the oxygen is the work of ancient 
vegetation, now buried in our coal and oil deposits. Although 
astronomically Venus is a close replica of the earth, it has under- 
gone no such cleaning up ; we find carbon di-oxide, but no free 
oxygen, above the clouds which continually shroud it. Spencer 
Jones takes the usual view that Mars is a spent planet on which 
life is in its last stages. Less usually he regards Venus as a planet 
with a future, in which the conditions now resemble those of the 
Earth in ancient geological times. For my own part I have not 
discarded the perhaps old-fashioned view that it is our Moon 
which has made the essential difference—that the Moon, in break- 
ing away, formed the cavities that accommodate the water of the 
oceans, but for which there would be no dry land. I should 
assign, therefore, to Venus an aqueous destiny, following a course 
altogether different from our own. 

When we look beyond the solar system the search for habit- 
ability is bound up with the question how it is possible for 
globes about the size of the earth to be ejected from the very 
much larger stellar masses, into which it seems that matter 
normally aggregates. Astronomy cannot be said to have had 
much success with this problem ; and I cannot help suspecting 
that some vital factor still eludes us. For what they are worth 
current investigations indicate that the formation of a planetary 
system requires a close and peculiarly circumstanced encounter 
of two stars, such as will happen to scarcely one star in 100,000 
million in its lifetime. Even then the chances are weighted 
against the resulting planets fulfilling the conditions necessary for 
life. In short, the Earth is so “improbable” that we are almost 
ready to doubt its existence! The saving circumstance is that the 
number of stars is so vast that it can afford to give away odds 
like these, and yet provide millions of habitable worlds sparsely 
strewn through the universe. Spencer Jones does not mention 
the actual number of the stars (about 10 to the power of 22), 
which is surely very material to a judgement as to the existence 
of life in other worlds. There is not much uncertainty about this 
number ; at least it is secure in comparison with much of the 
frail evidence and fine-spun argument employed elsewhere. 

Many interesting lines of astronomical inquiry are brought 
together in this book. It shows science, not so much in a 
conquering phase, as hard-pressed to make a little progress against 
formidable obstacles. {t is in the questions and in the stratagem 
of attack that the fascination lies ; we need not trouble overmuch 
about the answers. Needless to say, the book is authoritative 
and abreast of all the latest developments. 


A. S. EDDINGTON. 
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American Public Opinion 


American White Paper : The Story of American Diplomacy and 
the Second World War. By Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner, 
(Michael Joseph. 2s. 6d.) 


Too much attention should not be paid to the title of this book, 
Although its authors print a useful collection of formal state. 
ments of American policy, the main interest of their tract does 
not lie in the documentation but in the interpretation. ‘That 
interpretation, of course, is personal. But not only are the 
authors among the best-informed Washington “ columnists,” 
they are in complete sympathy with the Roosevelt foreign policy, 
They make a telling contrast between American and British 
foreign policy and American and British public opinion. They 
demur to Mr. Bullitt’s simple equating of the American attitude 
with that of Britain before Munich. According to Messrs, 
Alsop and Kintner, there were two important differences; the 
English man in the street was less doped by desperate optimism 
than were his rulers; the American man in the street was as 
short-sighted, as complacent, as unaware of the revolutionary 
character of Nazi tactics and Nazi aims as were the rulers of 
Britain. But Messrs. Roosevelt, Hull, Welles, the official direc- 
tors of American foreign policy, saw clearly what was at issue; 
they had only the faintest hopes of peace after Munich, but they 
were prevented from doing more than using an “ Ersatz” policy 
by the refusal of American opinion—and of American politicians 
—to see the stark realities of the situation. The last chance that 
the Roosevelt policy had of intimidating Hitler was lost when 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee refused to recommend 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, a refusal based not only on the 
genuine fanaticism of Senator Clark, but on the pontifical assur- 
ance of that bogus great man, the late Senator Borah. He knew 
better than the President or the State Department; there would 
be no war. Undoubtedly American opinion wanted to believe 
that the President was wrong and that the chameleon disguised 
as a lion from Idaho was right. A long career spent in guessing 
rightly—and_ profitably—where the American cat was going to 
jump had not given Mr. Borah any insight into the very different 
problem of how such a European tiger as Herr Hitler would 
behave. 

Much of Mr. Rooseveit’s present prestige comes t10m_ the 
genera! realisation that he was right, that when all other demo- 
cratic leaders—in America, in Britain, in France—were getting 
along by prophesying smooth things, he saw the future blackly— 
and did not despair. Messrs. Alsop and Kintner obviously think 
that had Mr. Roosevelt’s lead been followed there was a chance 
that war would have been averted. But they admit frankly that 
American opinion was not ready to follow the President. It is 
ready to follow him now. How far? That cannot be answered, 
but we are profitably reminded that all that Mr. Roosevelt 
promised his people (apart from what he and they have hoped 
for) is that no American army would be sent to Europe. He 
tried in vain to persuade Berlin in 1939 that to count on Ameri- 
can neutrality and indifference was to make the mistake that was 
made in 1914-1917. The second German mistake was to assume 
that what America did did not matter. It is the conclusion of 
this valuable, though tendentious, book that, directly or in- 
directly, the United States must fight Hitler’s Germany, not on 
ideological grounds, but for her own salvation. How directly 
America will have to intervene depends on how successfully we 
withstand the war that is now at our doors. 

D. W. Brocan. 


Germany and the 1914 Crisis 


The War Crisis in Berlin, July-August 1914. 
Rumbold. (Constable. 18s.) 


Sir Horace RuMBOLD’s name is familiar to every student of the 
July, 1914, despatches ; for during part of the crisis, in the 
Ambassador’s absence, he represented Great Britain in Berlin, 
whither he had gone less than a year earlier as Counsellor of 
Embassy. He was in Berlin again as Ambassador from 1928 to 
1933. He prints at the end of this book a despatch which he sent 
in April of the latter year, discussing the meaning and effect of 
Hitler’s then recent accession to power. His diagnosis of Nazi 
intentions was correct ; and history would have taken a different 
course had the MacDonald-Baldwin Government listened to him 
instead of to smoother prophets. 

The main part of the volume is a study of the negotiations 
immediately preceding the 1914 War. Sir Horace began it, he 
says, some years ago ; laid it aside, and took it up again. Besides 
drawing on his own experience, he has read carefully many of 
the books on the subject—the late Sir J. Headlam-Morley’s 
Twelve Days, the late William Archer’s Thirteen Days, Sir 
Charles Oman’s The Outbreak of the War, and above all, of 
course, Gooch and Temperley’s British Documents. On the 
German side he shows a good knowledge of Tirpitz’s book, and of 
Theodor Wolff's. But here his research seems in some respects 


By Sir Horace 
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limited ; he cites the Kautsky documents, but not the Grosse 
Politik ; and a quotation from even such a front-rank authority 
as Bethmann-Hollweg’s Betrachtungen is not made directly, but 
borrowed from Theodor Wolff. The last-named, who is after 
all a tendentious writer, has been heavily, perhaps too heavily, 
laid under contribution. 

Sir Horace Rumbold’s conclusions may be stated briefly. He 
finds that whatever Britain’s attitude might have been, war 
would have broken out, and that the attempt to throw the blame 
on Grey “for not warning the Germans sooner” cannot be 
sustained. This conclusion runs counter, of course, to much 
propaganda-prompted British opinion ; but Sir Horace’s case for 
it is exceedingly strong, and could have heen made even stronger 
if he had read such German books as that of General H. J. 
von Kuhl. On the German side he puts together evidence showing 
the strong desire of the German General Staff, not merely for 
war, but for war at that time. The exact relations between this 
dominant war-willing force and the different elements in the 
formal political government of Germany will probably never be 
fully elucidated. As Sir Horace shows, the action of the German 
Govermment kept playing into the General Staff's hands. Was 
this blind accident or collusion? ‘To take a concrete example: 
Did the Kaiser’s most aptly timed absence on holiday in the 
Baltic result from pure chance or from somebody’s design? We 
do not know, and it is untikely now that we ever shall. 

It is impossible to read this: study of 1914 without noticing 
the frequent’ parallels with 1938 and 1939: Nothing is more 
striking in both cases, perhaps, :than the professional reluctance 
of diplomatists to draw an obvious inference if it is a sinister one. 
For instance, on pages 27-28; here Sir Horace relates the well- 
attested story of the language held in November, 1913, by the 
Kaiser to the King of the Belgians, and by Moltke to the Belgian 
military Attaché. Only one obvious interpretation could be put 
on those definite threats of an impending war, and the sequel 
shows that it was the right one. But Sir Edward Goschen, then 
our Ambassador at Berlin, wrote to the head of the Foreign 
Office to argue that it could not possibly be right, that he doubted 
the Kaiser’s ever having used the language reported, that if he 
did he could not have meant it, that “he is pacifically inclined,” 
that his “ prudence and patience” were surprising, and so on. 
We who have read—as Goschen could not—the Kaiser’s minutes 
and marginal comments in the Grosse Poltttk, can see the 
disastrous absurdity of Goschen’s error. But even Sir Horace 
seems not to see it—or is it only a decent respect for his former 
chief that causes him to quote the. passage with something like 
encomium? How grotesquely parallel, in any case, it is to 
the mass of diplomatic make-believes about Hitler during the six 
years down to March, 1939—all the pretence that the teeth and 
claws which the monster was growing were not intended to bite 
or scratch anybody, even though the monster himself had earlier 
declared that they were! Sir Horace, at least, was not taken in 
the second time. And to do his profession justice, some of those 


who most decisively were did not really belong to it. 
R. C. K. ENsor. 


Ursa Major 


Johnson Without Boswell. Edited by Hugh Kingsmill. 

8s. 6d.) 
THE process of cutting up Doctor Johnson (Burke is responsible 
for the unsavoury metaphor) has been a favourite pastime of 
literary amateurs ever since Johnson himself became a man of 
eminence. From this vast and accessible corpus of anecdote 
it is easy to pick, shuffle and rearrange the old stories in a new 
pattern or to produce-a fresh commentary. Certainly there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of thé de-Boswellisation of Johnson, 
but there are many difficulties in the process. A presentation of 
the Doctor which leaves Boswell out of the reckoning is neces- 
sarily a patchwork affair, and it should conform in design to the 
need or curiosity of the student. Such a presentation has little 
value for the reader who knows nothing of Boswell and of the 
Johnsonian group as a whole. Much, again, will depend upon 
initiative and’ ingenuity in research, and upon the assembly of 
scattered material in orderly, well-considered proportion. The 
question of proportion is one of extreme difficulty. Our prejudice 
in the case of Mrs. Thrale, for example (a woman so frisky, 
vain and unveracious!), may prevent us from realising the value of 
her record, and also from understanding her revolt against the 
unquestionable stupidity and inconvenience of Johnson. We have 
to discover what is valuable and what is negligible in the stodgy 
mass of Hawkins, and whether there is any value at all in the 
exceedingly dull performance of Murphy. We should also search 
industriously among the contemporary magazines and reviews 
which contain references to Johnson, his work and his associates. 
By such a process we mey discover to what extent the figure 
of the Great Cham, as we know it from the Life, is the invention 
f Boswell ; or, rather, of Boswell and of Malone in collaboration. 

Johnson was rough in retort, merciless to the feeble, a man 
whose humour was almost imvariably accompanied by rudeness, 
impatience or prejudice. With mere sonority he defeated argu- 
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ment, and it is observable that the victims or provokers of his wit 
very seldom possessed any defensive weapons. This kind of 
personal attack was novel and refreshing to an age already sick 
of its habitual elegance. It was an assertion of manliness among 
the vapours, the Frenchified airs of metropolitan society. His 
no-nonsense manner still endears him to the more bullish type of 
British intellect. But in estimating the permanent value of 
Johnson we have to remember that he often displayed folly and 
ignorance, both in speech and in writing, and we have to measure 
the extent, as well as the meaning, of contemporary applause. 
This is where a careful study of Johnson without Boswell might 
have real significance. 

Mr. Kingsmill has assembled a collection of snippets from 
sources which are well known to every Johnsonian, and which are 
unlikely to amuse or instruct the casual reader. Nothing original 
has been produced, and the entire concoction might have been 
made after a few hours’ work in the London Library. If it was 
Mr. Kingsmill’s intention to produce a work of real scholarship, 
he should have gone much further; he should have dug into 
the vast accumulation of material, both published and un- 
published, which might have offered him so rich a reward. 
If, on the other hand, he intended only to produce a 
popular study of Johnson, then he should have chosen 
livelier extracts, articulated by a running commentary. As it is, 
the purpose of the book is obscure, and its perusal unedifying. 
The absence of systematic dating and of detailed reference gives it 
an effect of carelessness, and it is impossible to discern any 
principle of selection. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


The New Nature Writing 


Island Years. By F. Fraser Darling. (Bell. 12s.) 
Birds of the Grey Wind. By Edward A. Armstrong. 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THE recent revolution in natural history is rather surprising, 
although it is fully in keeping with the general swing in arts and 
letters away from the frustrated and inaccurate materialism of 
the ’twenties and early "thirties. What is surprising is not so 
much that the attitude of animal-watchers has changed, but that 
it has changed so sweepingly. Frank Fraser Darling is a biologist 
whose personal revolt away from the laboratory and library to 
the field was some years in advance of its time. He is a big, 
tough, but surprisingly gentle man who writes very fine stuff. 
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For the last four or five years he and his wife and his young 
boy have been living very simply on islands doing what they like 
to do, and struggling against financial odds so that they could 
spend their lives studying and living among the wild animals of 
the Scottish coast. The islands where they have lived chiefly 
are the Treshnishs, Priest Island and Tanera in the Summer Isles 
and North Rona, the remotest of all the British isles in the 
Atlantic forty-seven miles from anywhere. 

Fraser Darling’s books and papers have already produced con- 
siderable additions to biological knowledge. He knows more of 
the Grey Seal whose home is on Rona than any living man. He 
and his wife spent a winter there to watch the breeding season. 
He has also contributed a new and important theory about the 
breeding stimulus among social birds. His “Island Years” is 
an account not so much of his animals as of his family’s own 
personal experiences and life, and with the biologist’s eye he 
sees the world round him not just as an observer, but as an 
animal himself in ecological relationship with the other kinds of 
animals present. Fraser Darling’s attitude is very much of the 
new synthetical kind. His books read very much like Darwin’s ; 
their reasoning is an effective mixture of induction and deduction. 
Pedants might not like his occasional anthropomorphism or the 
way he clearly feels biological truths befor: he finally proves them, 
but if there be such pedants they are of the sort that despises 
poetry, suspects good prose and tames animals out of cynicism. 
Like that other island-lover, R. M. Lockley, Fraser Darling seeks 
the good life. That he suffers to get it is his business ; our gain 
from his determination is much interesting new knowledge about 
animals, and books like Island Years. Island Years gets 
people and animals and things that live round the rough and 
rather terrible edge of Scotland as no book has got them before. 
There are many modern writers who try to describe at once the 
science and the poetry of wild animals. The late Lord Grey and 
H. Eliot Howard can describe these things ; so can Julian Huxley 
and so can Fraser Darling. I can think of no other contemporaries, 
though there are many who make the attempt. 

Fraser Darling is a writer really in the White, Jefferies, Hudson 
tradition. I am quite sure that history will class him with these 
men. Certainly he is the only nature writer today who can get 
enough atmosphere into his book to give the ordinary reader a 
considerable intellectual upheaval, and those who know his world 
a deep nostalgia. There are many others who try to get this 
atmosphere, and nearly all of them fail. 

E. A. Armstrong’s Birds of the Grey Wind is a very courageous 
attempt to get atmosphere, but it cannot live up to its title. It 
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is a chronicle ; a log rather than a story, a photograph rather than 
a painting. All the same it is full of good stuff about Irish birds, 
Ireland is not rich in birds, but those it has are as wild and fine 
as Ireland itself. Mr. Armstrong has a great knowledge of birds 
and a good knowledge of history, and people will like to read 
about his experiences. Some of his observations are quite new, 

The turnover of Mr. Armstrong’s jacket has got a sensible 
straightforward blurb. Not so Fraser Darling’s, which makes his 
serious doings sound like a second-rate hiker’s trip. 

James FISHER. 


Hitler in the Chilterns 


The Flying Visit. By Peter Fleming. (Cape. §s. 
Tue flying visitor of Mr. Fleming’s fantasy is Hers Hitler. The 
Fuhrer is on a prestige flight over England when, a time-bomb 
exploding in his thermos flask, the aeroplane and all its occu- 
pants but himself are destroyed. In full Field-Marshal’s uniform 
he descends by parachute in Oxfordshire, falls into a horse-pond, 
eats turnips, is chased by a chow, attempts to make contact with 
one of his high-placed sympathisers, Lord Magaus Scunner, 
fails, attempts suicide (“ the first recorded case of a German Fieid- 
Marshal being shot in the Chilterns ”), faiis again, turns up at a 
fancy dress ball, where he wins first prize for his lifelike repre- 
sentation of Hitler, and so on, and so on. His final recognition 
and capture turn out to be more of an embarrassment than a 
triumph for the government. His putting-through-the-hoops by 
Mr. Fleming may also tend to embarrass the reader. “ Several 
people,” says the author in his postscript, “ have lately questioned 
the good taste of publishing, in so grave a situation as today’s, a 
story in which the Arch-Enemy is treated as a comic figure.” 
But surely it is a matter, not of good taste, but of good policy: 
or, if Mr. Fleming will forgive the word, good propaganda. At 
this stage it can neither be sensible nor convincing to represent 
Hitler as a nonentity: and those who longest and most con- 
istently have fought against everything he stands for would be 
the last people to agree that he is the mediocre, ineffectual little 
creature Mr. Fleming makes him out to be. We must not be 
too solemn about a squib like The Flying Visit, to be sure. 
But I, for one, would prefer the robust treatment the Turkish 
Knight receives in a mummer’s play to the treatment Mr. 
Fleming gives the Fiihrer. Still, there is plenty of amusement in 
the book. Low’s illustrations confirm his position as Hitler’s 
Public Enemy Number One ; and Mr. Fleming carries off some of 
his situations admirably. Very agreeable, for instance, is the 
extract from the diary of Dr. Lenkfals, a publicist who is accom- 
panying Hitler in the aeroplane: 

“6.35 p.m... . Stopped circling over London. Now headed west. 
Fiihrer’s danger-hunger still unassuaged. Stull no AA. Night 
doubtless too cold for democratic gunners to man posts. (Work in: 


night clubs, unmarried wives, &c., &c.) : 
C. Day LEwis. 


The Children Migrate 


By Mrs. St. Loe Strachey. With a Foreword 


Borrowed Children. 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. 


by Amabel Williams-Ellis. 


“BORROWED CHILDREN ”—“a popular account of some evacua- 
tion problems and their remedies ”—is, to quote the foreword, 
“not merely good reading, as interesting as a novel, an adven- 
ture tale, or a very candid diary ; it is also the first record for 
the ordinary reader of the findings of experts on what we 
ordinary people call ‘ bringing up children’ and its many curious 
problems.” 

The first part, “How They Came,” is perhaps a little smug 
and sentimental, but it is difficult to write about children without 
letting this note creep in. It depicts the now familiar story of 
waiting, of the arrival of the wrong ages and sexes, of enuresis. 
The book takes on a more interesting note when Dr. Moodie 
begins to appear in its pages. All those concerned with the 
progress of psychology will realise the debt owed to Dr. Moodie 
and the Child Guidance Council, and will echo the wish that 
Child Guidance Clinics could be instituted all over the country 
to counter the damage that insecurity, uprooting, misfits in 
billeting, and psychological disturbances as a whole must cause. 
However, the best that could be done was done, and in this part 
of the book interesting cases are reported. The answer given 
to the question: “ Why have we been evacuated? If it isn’t safe 
for us, why is it safe for mummie and daddy? ” is helpful ; and 
so is another answer: 

“What measure of security can we possibly give to these little 
creatures whose imaginations are so terribly vivid that their fears 
and anxieties sometimes bring upon them such sharp reactions of the 
mind and body? To whom can we appeal to help, and on whose 
tact, unselfishness and wisdom does their well-being primarily depend? 

“There can only be one answer: On the hostess.” 


That is a very important comment. 
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Four new 

titles in 

two 

famous series— 


New Paths in Music 
BASIL MAINE 


The conflict in modern music between the traditional 
and the revolutionary is the theme of Mr. Maine's 
argument. He discusses the future of symphony and 
opera, the works of prominent European composers, 
music in America, etc, 


English in the Future 


J. H. JAGGER 

The English of Chaucer is almost unintelligible to the 
modern reader without a glossary: even the English of 
fifty years ago is appreciably different from that which 
we use to-day. What will English be like in the future? 
And how will it change? 
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Three Novels 
T. L. PEACOCK 


A name all too unfamiliar to many readers: here in a 
single volume are three of his most spirited novels: 
 Headlong Hall " (1816), " Nightmare Abbey ™ (1818), 
and " Crotchet Castle " (1831). Preface ~y Mair. 
First Fiction Choice, Times Lit. Supp. 


Religio Medici, 
& Christian Morals 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Two famous devotional works by one of the acknow- 
ledged masters of English prose: the text is the most 
accurate possible, being taken from the Faber-Rudge 
standard edition of 1928. Introduction by Geoffrey 


Keynes. 


Nelson Classics 


EACH 2s. NET 














Give yourself or your gardener 


HOW TO RUN AN ALLOTMENT 

By ALEC BRISTOW 

“To be a successful gardener no longer requires a 
cast-iron back with a hinge in the middle," says the 
Secretary of the National Allotment Society in -his 
preface to this book. Simple, straightforward guidance 
for making the best possible use of your vegetable bed. 
Illustrated with diagrams. 2s. 6d. net 


NELSON 
35 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 











DESPATCHES FROM FINLAND 


EDWARD WARD 


These famous despatches with much new and 
supplementary material and a personal intro- 
duction. ILLUSTRATED 73 6d 


ABDUL HAMID 


ALMA WITTLIN 


A vivid biography, throwing much new light 
upon its subject. ILLUSTRATED 12s 6d 


AMERICA WAS PROMISES 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


A new and important poem by one of 
America’s most distinguished poets. 2s 6d 


THE CHEMIST’S WIFE 


PEGGY WHITEHOUSE 


A memorable novel of the effects of war on 
ordinary human beings. 73 6d 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END 


BEATRICE MAYOR 


‘An exquisite and most unusual piece of 
writing’. NEW STATESMAN 7s 6d 
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The chapter “What Would You Do?” deals with problems 
such as stealing, anxiety, and fear of dogs. In each case the 
“history,” “conditions in billet,” and “treatment” are given. 
The ideal methods for evacuation camps, etc., are all discussed 
and sound authorities quoted. But there are difficult problems of 
evacuation tc which as yet we have no answer. What will be the 
result of their evacuated life on the children’s reactions to their 
home life? What will be the effect on the religious outlook 
of the younger children? Will country life increase it, will 
church-going Jessen, will they become a materialistic and rational 
generation, or one seeking for spiritual values? That their health 
will improve is certain. That their experiences will widen their 
minds is certain. That the town child must also affect the out- 
look of the country child is equally certain. Many questions 
are raised by reading such a book, which must have an influence 
on the minds of parents, teachers, and all those in contact with 
children. Gwen St. AUBYN. 


Animals and Magic 


Pr vate Road. By Forrest Reid. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

In Apostate Mr. Reid told the story of his childhood and youth, 
In the present volume he takes up the tale where he left it off. 
He paints for us a young man interested chiefly in writing, an 
admirer of Pater and Henry James, and an imitator of them for 
a while, until he found his own manner. Like many other 
original writers, he was troubled by the implications of his 
imaginative vision of things. He was acutely aware of another 
world behind the world of fact—a world of which he has given 
such a perfect impression in The Retreat. This world, if it 
existed, raised an intellectual problem, and in the hope of finding 
a solution for it he betook himself to Ak. The account of 
their meetings is amusing and a little exasperating ; Ai was 
benevolent, mildly dogmatic, and filled with the wisdom of the 
East. Mr. Reid did not find in A®’s mythologies any solut.on 
for his problem ; neither could he accept the Christian explana- 
tion ; and finally he felt it better to resign himself to the mystery, 
a decision to which he seems to have held ever since. The main 
drawback of his choice he mentions himself. His awareness of 
the other world is of no help to him in times of crisis or grief, 
for it comes to him only in states of peaceful happiness. 
Wordsworth’s belief was that moments of illumination could be 
stored in the mind, to be drawn upon when they were most 
needed ; but that does not seem to be Mr. Reid’s experience, 
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nor does it seem to have been Wordsworth’s experience in the 
long run. 

This book does not have the exciting quality of its predecessor, 
perhaps because Mr. Reid does not think manhood is so interest- 
ing and significant as childhood. His most magical chapter is 
about animals, mainly dogs and cats, round whom always clings 
a vestige of the enchantment of childhood. He is admirable on 
dogs, but perhaps a little unfair to cats. Yet he humanises 
neither, and sees them as parts of the timeless animal creation, 
leaving them their indefeasible heraldic integrity. He has had 
fewer supernatural experiences than might have been expected 
in the author of “ The Retreat,” who made the supernatural so 
vivid and convincing. A momentary glimpse of Ronald Firbank 
is one of the best things in the book. Some of the dreams are 
very beautiful, with the formal beauty and indecipherable signi- 
ficance of dreams. But most of the story takes place in the world 
of fact, not in that other world which is so much more imagina- 
tively real to the author, and this may account for the absence 
of excitement. Nevertheless this is an unusually charming and 
likeable book. Epwin Murr. 


Crumbs of Comfort 


Maigret to the Rescue. By Georges Simenon. Translated from the 
French by Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Routledge. 8s.) 
Lonely Magdalen. By Henry Wade. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
The Four Defences. By J. J. Connington. (Hodder. 8s. 3d.) 
Sweet Poison. By Rupert Penny. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
Malice in Wonderland. By Nicholas Biake. (Crime Club. 8s.) 
A Crook in the Furrow. By A. G. Street. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Dead March in Three Keys. By Peter Curtis. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Journey Into Fear. By Eric Ambler. (Hodder. 8s. 3d.) 
Mr. PRIESTLEY, in the course of his magnificent broadcasts, has 
described how on two occasions his mind was removed from the 
present nightmare and briefly 1efreshed, once by a comic film 
and once by a brood of ducklings on a pond. These remarks, like 
many of Mr. Priestley’s, were backed by sound sense. The time 
is passed for sneering at “escapists”: no one can escape the 
wrath to come, but if any members of the garrison can spend 
an occasional hour in Cloud Cuckoo Land, they may well add to 
their own value at the barricades. Nor should intending relaxers 
be deterred by the bloodshed which most of these books de- 
scribe. Murder to a detective story or thriller is no 
more than a premise, a necessary academic proposition from which 
an exciting conclusion is to be drawu. ‘The corpse in the library 
should be no more horrific than the King’s bishop’s gambit. 

The first four volumes on this list have policemen for heroes, 
and with aircraft hurtling overhead at 350 miles an hour it is 
particularly soothing to read of the systematic and unhurried 
investigations of these stalwarts. The events of the last few 
weeks have lent a new savour to this fourth helping of Simenon’s 
plats régionaux. To attempt to compare this writer with his 
English counterparts would be unprofitable and almost un- 
patriotic. His eye for landscape and for character seems to be 
unfailingly acute. These two new Maigzet adventures, laid in a 
Flemish wine-shop on the Franco-Belgian frontier, and in a 
week-end resort »n the banks of the Seine, are in every way up 
to the standard of the earlier novels which Mr. Sainsbury has 
so admirably translated for us. One only wishes that the double 
volumes were appearing monthly instead of quarterly. 

Now for the English police, and a few distinguished exponents 
of what may be termed the pedestrian school. If Simenon is 
a sprinter, Mr. Wade and his Inspector Poole move with the 
dogged determination of long-distance marathon-walkers. Occa- 
sionally one wishes they could receive a little stimulant from a 
cycling second, but on the whole they cover the distance agree- 
ably. Lonely Magdalen is the most ambitious novel Mr. Wade 
has so far produced ; it is arranged in three sections, of which the 
first describes the finding on Hampstead Heath of the murdered 
and clueless body of a prostitute. After a deal of patient and 
logical research her name and background are pieced together, 
and in the second section we are givea the story of her youth 
to'd by an old servant. Finally, Inspector Poole ends our sus- 
pense by proving the murderer’s guilt. Mr. Wade probably 
conceived the story as, in some sort, an epitome of the fate of 
many young women of the war generation of 1914-18, and 
although his reach has somewhat cxceeded his grasp, the result 
is an absorbing narrative. 

The next two books are like stout-hearted plodders in a walk- 
ing race. In The Four Defences a rogue broadcaster known as 
“The Counsellor” solves a new variety of the blazing car 
problem, while in Sweet Poison Chief-Inspector Beale elucidates, 
not without humour, the poisoning of a particularly loathsome 
boy in a preparatory school. Both recommended to lovers of the 
long, long trail. 

Then come two accomplished writers on the spree. Malice 
in Wonderland presents us with a Mass-Observer let loose in an 
organised holiday camp, described in amusing detail with all its 
attendant horrors. Mr. Blake is rash, or perhaps daring, enough 
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Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


since WAR began, in addition to more than 
1,000 ordinary admissions under the Charter 
**No destitute child ever refused admission.” 


8,250 CHILDREN 
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Gifts of 10/- for food earnestly asked for. 
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Brief resting-times 
for poor women 


crowded together in the back streets of East-Central London, are 
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Centenary gift ? 
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MODERN TURKEY 


John Parker, M.P., and Charles Smith 


Turkey, last century’s “Sick Man of 
Europe,” is to-day “The Key to the 
Fast.” Read the history of this trans- 
formation first comprehensive 
Turkey in this 
12/6 net 


and the 
new 
[lustrated. 


account of the 


volume. 


FANNY WENT TO 
WAR 


Pat Beauchamp 


An account of the doings of the First Aid 


Nursing Yeomanry—the Fanys—past 
and present, by one of its most active 
and adventurous members. 8/6 net 














Robert Blatchford 
WHAT’S ALL THIS ? 


An omnibus volume of the best articles 
and stories selected from the writings of 
the doyen of English socialists. 7/6 net 























EVACUATION 
SURVEY 


A REPORT TO THE FABIAN SOCIETY 


Edited by 
Richard Padley and Margaret Cole 


A survey of the special problems raised 
by evacuation by contributors both within 
and without the Fabian Society, school- 
of education, local 
10/6 net 


masters, directors 
government officials, ete. 


BRITAIN’S FOOD 
SUPPLIES 


A SURVEY PREPARED FOR THE FABIAN 
SOCIETY 


Charles Smith 


An especially timely work now that food 
has become a fourth arm of defence and 
the food trades have been brought 
under elaborate State control. 10/6 net 
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to exclude bloodshed from the tale, which must be considered 
an attractive minor work by a young master. A Crook in the 
Furrow is as amusing as it is preposterous. It tells how an inter- 
national thief became a successful Wiltshire farmer, of his long 
duel with “ Coincidence Charles” of Scotland Yard, of ingenious 
metheds of transhipping jewellery, of an evening in something 
very like the Savage Club, and other such frivolities. 

Lastly, two thrillers. Dead March in Three Keys is a first-rate 
murder story in what has come to be called the “ Francis Iles 
manner.” ‘Told in the first person alternately by the three chief 
protagonists, it holds the attention securely up to the final twist 
of irony. Journey Into Fear is another of Mr. Ambler’s excur- 
sions into Levantine chicanery. As a study of pursuit and fear, 
this exciting account of an English engineer beset by gunmen on 
a small boat in the Mediterranean is well wp to its author’s repu- 
tation as the foremost thriller-writer of the day. 


Rupert Hart-Davis. 


New Novels 


Cockcrow. By Oliver Onions. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 


Fairweather Faith. By Rosalind Wade. (Cassell. 8s. 

These, Our Strangers. By Adrian Alington. Chatto and 
Windus. 8s. 

Lady With Jade. By Margaret Mackay. (Harrap. 9s. 6d. 


One longs almost pathologically at present to open a new book 
and find it brilliant. One longs to be startlingly amused once 
more by something new in the printed word, or to be vigorously 
stimulated or deeply moved—not merely because, as Mr. Priestley 
is rightly insisting, the background of wartime life is being made 
sO unnegessarily and so deadly dull, but because such a bright 
accident would seem to prove something in the midst of many 
disproofs, would ring out positively in a season of necessary but 
boring negatives. 

srilliance, however, is a consolation which cannot be 
manded, and the novelists, like the rest of us, are feeling a trifle 
dull. Not sunk or defeatist or anything like that—do not 
understand me; merely dull, and disposed to fob us off with 
mechanics and representationalism. It is as if in recent months 
their eyes were astray somewhat from the page—who can blame 
them?—while their hands got on with the professional job. 
However, in distracting times, there is much to be said for being 
a well-trained professional—as the books of this week’s list fairly 
testify ; for if none enraptures, all are presentable. And within 
simply defined limits they provide unexacting distraction for 
various tastes 

Mr. Oliver Onions writes with sympathy of the generation 
which was twenty-two-ish at the time of the Munich Conference, 
and shows them, male and female, struggling honestly for natural 
happiness in a world which bewilders and eventually most 
bitterly fails them. The author’s humour is in the idiom of 
Punch; he is sometimes too whimsical in apostrophe, but he 
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is gentle and penetrative in his consideration of the young, and 
for all his mildness he does not attempt to conceal his wrath 
against twentieth-century politics everywhere, which have brought 
this woe of war upon the innocent. The story of Cockcrow js 
not profound, but it flows naturally, and gives Mr. Onions oppor- 
tunities to touch bitterly on many contemporary mistakes and 
stupidities, as well as to make some pleasant jokes. The arbitrarily 
pathetic ending is a weakness, but even so the light and kindly 
characterisation throughout the book will please many readers, 
and the author is on the side of the angels. 

Fairweather Faith is a scrupulous, solidly worked story about 
Christian Science. An intelligent young woman called Alix 
Stanton is brought into close and daily contact with a Christian 
Science group. She is rational-minded, and begins by finding 
the arrogance and sentimentality of the creed repellent; but 
she falls in love with a young man who is a “ practitioner,” having 
been cured by “science” and having married the elderly healer 
who effected his cure. Under the influence of this love, Alix is 
converted, and it is a merit of Miss Wade’s writing that, however 
reluctantly, we believe in this conversion while still believing in 
the intelligence of Alix. She and Stephen Borwick effect a 
“miracle ” on a blinded child, but almost immediately afterwards 
“science ” is unable to save Stephen from death by pneumonia, 
His death shows up the group in pitiful colours, and Alix with- 
draws to her old life, in grief and disillusionment. The book is 
honest and intelligent 

Mr. Adrian Alington has written a mild village comedy about 
evacuees. It contains al! the usual rural types—the fussy, self- 
centred vicar with ridiculous wife and horrible, priggish little son ; 
the absurd lady novelist ; the highly contrasted spinster sisters, 
also absurd; the dreamy, scholarly earl with the enchanting 
musical-comedy-star wife; the Earl’s agreeable young male 
secretary, etc. The effects upon these types of some Cockney 
children and, upon the young male secretary, of a pretty L.C.C, 
schoolteacher, are worked out goodhumouredly, but without much 
straining after freshness, unless the really audacious sugariness 
of the fairytale of Liz and the Earl be described as original. Liz 
is, aS a matter of fact, a nice character, nicely written, and 
her letters home to Mum and Dad are, with her clear line of 
talk, the most living and praiseworthy thing in These, Our 
Strangers. 

I began by saying that all these four novels are presentable, 
but Lady With fade could almost be described, in theatrical 
jargon, as a presentation. It is an enormously laborious parade 
of Peking, of its art curios and its curio trade. A woman called 
Moira Chisholm is taken with a passion for the surface beauties 
of Chinese life, and starts a curio shop about eight years before 
the outbreak of the current Sino-Japanese war. She becomes 
successful, and a local celebrity ; she collects a set of jewel jade 
for herself ; she collects and discards a preposterous lover ; she 
decides to stay in Peking when all other foreigners forsake it. It 
might be a marvellous story—it is a boring one. The heroine 
is deadly and, spreads her cold, vulgar deadliness over the whole 
hook, almost even, for the weary reader, over the ancient art of 
China. In any case, it will be a long time before I want to hear 
any more about Chinese jewel jade. 








Kate O’BRIEN 


The Story of the Shannon 


River Shannon Flows. By Richard Hayward. 


12s. 6d.) 


Where the 
(Harrap. 


For a thousand people who have crossed the Shannon at Athlone 
or Killaloe you would scarcely find one who has followed its 
stream for twenty miles ; and the country through which it flows 
from its rise in Cavan down to the Limerick border is as little 
visited as any in Ireland. Mr. Hayward set out to make a film 
illustrating its course and then wrote a book about the associations, 
legendary, historic, literary and which he encountered. 
Most of this has often been told before, though not so continuously 
connected ; the nearest thing to new matter is the careful account 
of passenger traffic on the Grand Canal by “ flyboat ”—which 
covered the journey to Dublin quicker than a coach could do. 
We learn also how modern engineering has altered the landscape, 
not only about Limerick where most Irish people have seen the 
electric power works, but away in unknown country at Lough 
Allen, where the water level has been changed. The Shannon 
has always been one of the main facts in Ireland, in a strategic 
sense: now it has a new significance, first as a main source of 
the electric power which is tverywhere distributed, and secondly 
as affording in its estuary a terminal point of trans-Atlantic flight. 
Mr. Hayward saw the ‘Atlantic Clipper’ arrive at Rineanna 
and saw it depart. That peaceful traffic is now suspended: we 
shall be lucky if there are not less welcome arrivals. But these 
questions are not considered in this convivial, rather undistin- 
guished “ slap-you-on-the-back” kind of a book, which tells chiefly 
how pleasant everybody was to the writer’s party all along the 
Shannon. S. 
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Financial Supplement 





An Ineome Tax 





Overhaul Needed 


By “ CUSTOS” 


Ever since this war started we have been warned that it was 
going to prove inordinately expensive. Now, within the first 
eleven months of hostilities, the force of this warning is being 
brought home to us. Lord Simon’s Budget, which seemed 
Jraconian in April, looks ridiculously lenient in July, and 
Sir Kingsley Wood faces an entirely new problem in making 
both ends meet. 

His task next Tuesday imposes a severe strain on Treasury 
ingenuity. Here is the rough measure of it. Current expendi- 
ture is at the rate of £3,500 millions a year and current 
revenue, on the basis of Lord Simon’s estimate, is at an annual 
rate of about £1,230 millions. Add in another £50 millions 
for the rise in Excess Profits Tax, and there is still a gap to 
be bridged of something like £2,200 millions. In the April 
Budget it was proposed to borrow £1,485 millions, which was 
generally regarded as somewhere near the upper limit 
unless the Government were prepared to swell the 
nation’s income by a rise in prices, so that if we leave borrow- 
ing for the moment at that figure we have a gap of over £700 
millions. 


A PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT 


I will not attempt to guess at the Chancellor’s intentions, 
but this much is clear. First, it would be quite impossible to 
add this £700 millions to the existing borrowing total of £1,485 
millions without letting loose inflationary forces on a really 
serious scale. Since the Government is already committed to 
avoiding inflation—not only on broad _politico-economic 
grounds, but in its relations with the banks and 
the City—it is safe to assume that it will seek to 
fill as large a proportion of the gap as possible by additional 
taxation. 

Fundamentally, the internal financing of war is not, of 
course, a problem of finding the money at all. Whatever the 
cost within the country itself—the purchase of materials from 
abroad is another matter—the money can always be supplied 
in the last resort by the simple process of turning on the print- 
ing press. That means inflation, with all its hardships and 
inequitable incidence on different sections of the community. 
The real problem, underneath the purely fiscal problem which 
faces the Chancellor, is to ensure that such proportion of the 
nations’ capital and income is diverted from peace to war 
purposes as is necessary for victory. In other words, it is an 
adjustment problem—guns instead of butter, saving instead of 
spending—itself forming part of the much larger problem of 
adjusting the whole economic machine—its labour, plant and 
machinery—to the purposes of war. 


RESTRICTING CONSUMPTION 


Up to the present the Government has led us gently along 
the path of sacrifice, perhaps too gently even in a democracy 
with a delicate financial apparatus and accustomed to “ good 
living,” but the wrench with past standards has now to be 
faced. It is clear, therefore, that the Chancellor’s real task 
on Tuesday will be to introduce further measures, within the 
limits of the country’s taxable capacity and, so far as is 
practicable, without penalising any one section of the com- 
munity, which will divert resources from civilian consumption 
to war uses. 

This must mean (1) new taxation on a substantial scale 
te cut down private spending, and (2) a strong appeal to all 
classes to “shun delights and live laborious days,” so as to 
permit a further extension of borrowing out of genuine savings. 
Just how the Chancellor will attempt to achieve his object it 
is useless to attempt to predict. Luxuries will doubtless be 
made dearer, and by more direct methods, such as rationing 
and the actual closing down of luxury production, the tempta- 
tion to spend will be reduced. The limits in this field are 


set largely by considerations of what may be necessary for the 
maintenance of morale. 


STANDARD RATE PROBLEM 

Side by side with stringent taxation of luxuries and further 
imposts on the higher income classes, however, it will surely 
be necessary to tap the incomes between, say, £200 and £500 
a year. The response within this group to the Government’s 
appeal for savings has been encouraging, but there is ample 
evidence that consumption on non-essentials is also on a higher 
plane than the country can now afford. Mr. Keynes’ plan for 
compulsory saving is one way of tackling this problem. 
Another is a complete overhaul of our income-tax which would 
not only raise the rate of tax on present taxable incomes but 
extend the effective incidence of the tax to lower income ranges. 

As Lord Simon emphasised in his Budget speech in April, 
the whole conception of a standard rate of income-tax is mis- 
leading. For example, even with the standard rate at 7s. 6d. 
a married couple with two children and an income of £400 a 
year are liable for just under £12, or an effective rate of 7d. in 
the pound. Some idea of the distribution of the nation’s in- 
come can be gleaned from the figures quoted by Mr. Keynes 
last autumn. He estimated at that time that of war incomes 
totalling £6,075 millions, £3,335 millions could be attributed 
to those with incomes below {250 a year, another £740 mil- 
lions to the £250-{500 a year group, and £780 millions to those 
with incomes above £500. 

He also pointed out that the £250-{500 a year group paid 
an even smaller proportion of their incomes in taxation, namely, 
just under 8 per cent., than the under £250 a year group, which 
paid 11 per cent. Obviously, it is not going to be easy to per- 
suade the people in these income groups, especially those who 
have only recently been enjoying something above a subsistence 
level, that their consumption must be cut down, but that it 
what is now required in the national interest. If the Govern- 
ment lacks the courage to tackle this problem by a drastic over- 
haul of the income-tax system, then it will have to achieve the 
same object by some form of compulsory deductions from 
wages. The simpler method, it seems to me, is to carry through 
a tax reform which is overdue in any case, and draw off a 
considerable volume of purchasing power in this way. 


CaPiTAL TAX PROPOSAL 

Here, I feel, the solution lies, and not in a tax on private 
fortunes such as is now being suggested in some quarters. 
Admittedly, a capital tax has the attraction that it would bring 
in a substantial yield even if it were levied at a very modest 
percentage, say, 5 per cent. It also has the advantage that 
it slows down the rise in the national debt and the growth of 
the interest bill. In this respect it is exactly like a levy on 
capital after the war. 

But having said that, one has exhausted the claims of the 
tax as a useful instrument at this stage. What its sponsors 
apparently ignore is that, unlike a tax on incomes or com- 
modities, a capital tax would not directly help the war effort 
to any appreciable extent by diverting resources from peace 
to war uses. That object can be served only by taxes on 
current income or by loans to the State made out of current 
savings. Apart from this fundamental weakness, a tax on 
capital would present some serious administrative problems. 
It would involve a large-scale valuation of property, it would 
be difficult to collect quickly in the form of cash, and in present 
circumstances it would mean hardship in many cases. In my 
view, these disadvantages greatly outweigh the gains. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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Bank Dividends Maintained 
Rise in Deposits and Bills 


City hopes that the banks would see fit to maintain their 
interim dividends have been fulfilled. All the “ Big Six” are 
paying their half-yearly dividends at the same rates as those 
established in 1939, and although there are no earnings 
figures, it is generally assumed that profits have been running 
only a little below last year’s level. On the one hand, expenses 
have undoubtedly increased, especially under such heads as 
A.R.P., evacuation and duplication of essential records. On the 
other, money rates have been slightly higher and the banks 
have disposed of substantially larger resources. 
GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

Even by the end of December the effects of rising Govern- 
ment expenditure for war purposes were apparent in a 
steadily increasing volume of deposits. This tendency is again 
the outstanding feature of the changes now disclosed in the 
latest statements. The main movements are as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1940. 


(£ Millions) Change. 
Deposits ain i ae: ener + 218.1 
Cash ; aa “e ——— peer + 32.7 
Bills 46 is + 2008 
Investments See + 34.7 
Advances ka — 47.3 


Most of the increase of £218,000,000, or just over 10 per 
cent., in the deposit total over the year took place between 
September and December, 1939, but there is evidence that 
the pace of the advance has quickened latterly side by side 
with the acceleration of the country’s war effort and Govern- 
ment disbursements. It is a safe guess that before very long 
the deposits of the clearing banks as a whole must exceed the 
record of just under {2,441 millions set up last December. 
In actual fact the July figures, due to appear shortly, will 
almost certainly show this position to have been reached. 

CASH AND BILLS 

How have the banks used their additional deposit resources? 
Partly, it will be seen, in enlarging their cash holdings, which 
have risen by over 15 per cent. Thus, in spite of the rise in 
deposits, the banks’ cash ratios have been strengthened. This 
is at Once an appropriate precaution in uncertain times, especi- 
ally when it is essential to have ample supplies of currency 
distributed throughout the country, and a brake on credit 
inflation. Even so, the requirements of liquidity have been 
served by applying in additional cash only about one-seventh 
of the increased deposits. 

The main outlet, as the figures in the table show, has been 
in bills, the banks having so far made their largest contribu- 
tion to the financing of the war effort through taking up 
Treasury Bills. At {364,000,000 the aggregate portfolios of 
the “Big Six” have risen over the past twelve months by 
roughly 65 per cent. 

By comparison the 6 per cent. increase in the banks’ invest- 
ment holdings looks small, but it needs to be judged in the 
light of the abnormally larger totals reached in recent years. 
Nearly 25 per cent. of the banks’ deposits are now invested in 
gilt-edged stocks, chiefly of the short-dated type. Absorption 
of Government securities must proceed at a slower pace now 
that the banks are to lend surplus cash resources to the 
Treasury in the form of six months’ deposits. 

FALL IN ADVANCES 

How far the scope for taking up Treasury Bills and gilt- 
edged stocks, in the absence of a further substantial rise in 
deposits, may be limited by a rising demand for advances to 
industry it is difficult to gauge. So far, the banks’ advances, 
instead of increasing, as had been generally expected, with the 
rising trend of war production, have fallen quite substan- 
tially. What has happened is that the control of so many 
branches of business by the Government has deprived the 
banks of some of their normal financing functions, added to 
which there is the inevitable closing down of speculative loans 
and of loans for unessential purposes. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether bank advances will in- 
crease sharply in war conditions, and one must be prepared 
for a modest contraction in profits. That is not to imply, how- 
ever, that bank shares, which are now offering yields of roughly 
4 per cent. on the fully-paid and up to 6 per cent. on the 
partly-paid issues, are not good investments. They are well 
worth holding for recovery. 
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War-Time Insurance 


THERE is still quite a lot of misunderstanding, or lack of know- 
ledge, among ordinary folk regarding the effect of war condi- 
tions on their ability to protect themselves by insurance against 
the misfortunes inseparable from ordinary daily life or those 
which may arise specifically from the war. Such misunder- 
standings as are in existence arise largely from failure to appre- 
ciate the difference between the rights and privileges given by 
a long term contract, like a life policy, and a short term obliga- 
tion, such as that involved in ordinary household policies against 
fire, burglary and similar contingencies. These policies usually 
run for twelve months, when they expire and require to be re- 
placed by what is legally an entirely new contract, and although 
the policyholder may regard such new contract as a “ renewal ” 
of the old, it is really nothing of the sort. The office can revise 
its terms on the occasion of any such renewal, either by varying 
the conditions or the rate of premium, and the policyholder can 
decline or accept the new arrangement at will. 


SANCTITY OF CONTRACT 

With a life policy the case is different. The contract runs 
either for the whole of life or for a certain term of years, and 
the office cannot vary its terms, otherwise than as may 
provided for in the contract itself, during the whole of the 
period. Most British offices were in the habit, in ordinary times, 
of issuing life policies which were free of all condition as to 
place of residence, or nature of employment, or the occurence 
of war, and they are bound by such contracts. It does not 
matter if the policyholder joins the armed forces, voluntarily or 
otherwise. If he is killed, the policy is payable, provided, of 
course, that the assured has kept up his part of the bargain— 
namely, the payment of the premiums. 

On this point the offices have acted generously. The prac- 
tice of maintaining policies in force by advancing an unpaid 
premium as a loan against the value of the policy itself has 
been made universal instead of being limited to those offices 
which made a feature of this system of so-called “ non-for- 
feiture.” They have gone further, and have promised to make 
special arrangements for reinstatement after the war of any 
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licies which lapse despite the “ non-forfeiture ” arrangement 
in those cases where the unpaid premiums have exceeded the 
cash value of the policy. 


New POoLicies 

The issue of new policies is another matter altogether. When 
the outlook is so uncertain it would obviously be unfair to the 
existing body of policyholders to accept new and incalculable 
liabilities which would have a claim upon the funds which have 
been built up out of the premiums paid by existing policy- 
holders. Hence, war risks, in general, have been ruled out and 
only accepted under certain restrictions. Some offices agree to 
pay the surrender value or to refund the premiums in the event 
of death due to war conditions. This was the general rule at 
first, but later on some offices gave a real measure of war risk 
cover. Some of them charge an extra premium of quite a 
moderate amount to cover war risks to civilians, or the cover 
may extend to members of the forces while on service in this 
country, apart from aviation risks. Then a few offices decided 
to issue “ with-profits ” policies on the foregoing basis without 
any extra charge. They regard the additional cost of the with- 
profits policy over that of a non-profit policy as a war risk 
extra in itself. They argue that as the bonus fund provides a 
buffer against war risks for the existing body of policy holders, 


it is legitimate to extend its use in this way. If war risks 
mature on a big scale, bonuses will suffer and the incoming 


policyholder will have paid his share ; while if they do not, 
he will get value for his extra premium in the shape of bonuses. 
Which way things will ultimately work out remains to be seen, 
but the course of the war has certainly not made prospective 
war losses any lighter. 


INTEREST AND TAXATION 


Far more serious from the point of view of the offices and 
their general body of policyholders is the fall in the rate of 
interest they can earn on their funds. Premiums paid on life 
policies do not themselves suffice to meet the sums payable 
under the policies plus bonuses on the with-profits policies. 
The interest earnings on the premiums already paid are an 
essential item and this rate has been reduced from two direc- 
tions ; first, the reduction in gross rates of interest through the 
working of the cheap money policy, and secondly, the rise in 
income tax, for life insurance companies are taxed not on their 
real profits but on their interest income, less an allowance for 
expenses, even though part of the interest income is required 
to cover liabilities before they begin to make a profit. The 
full effect of the 7s. 6d. tax and the further reduction in gross 
rates represented by Government borrowing at 2} per cent. has 
not yet been seen. It dims the prospect of maintenance of the 
excellent rates of bonus paid by many offices in recent years 
and makes the guaranteed “ non-profit ” contract look relatively 
more attractive, even though premium rates have been raised 
to counter the effect of the reduction in net interest earnings. 


HOUSEHOLD COVER AND EVACUATION 


There are one or two points in connexion with house- 
holders’ policies that require to be known in present circum- 
stances. Many people have left their houses unoccupied but 
with the bulk of the contents, furniture, and so on, still inside. 
In such a case, if the house is left unoccupied for more than 
ninety days in any year, certain parts of the policy become 
inoperative. The cover in respect of burglary, housebreaking, 
or damage in respect of attempts thereat is withdrawn alto- 
gether as also is the indemnity in respect of damage due to 
bursting or overflowing of water tanks or pipes. 

The terms of the policy, however, can be reinstated to cover 
the excluded contingencies during the period when the premises 
are unoccupied if the insured is willing to pay a small extra 
premium. He should therefore notify the company that the 
premises are unoccupied and that he desires full cover to be 
extended during the period when it is uninhabited. If he 
removes any articles of value to another address, or deposits 
them somewhere for safe custody, he should notify the com- 
pany of such removal, giving a list of the articles so removed 
and then they will be held covered at the new address without 
any additional charge. 

No war risks of any kind can be covered under householders’ 
policies, but the risk of burglary or housebreaking is certainly 
one that the policy-holder will desire to have covered if he has 
vacated his house for the time being. ACTUARIUS. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS 





CONTINUED PROGRESS 





THE twentieth ordinary general meeting of British Glues and Chemi- 
cals, Limited, was held on July 17th at the Connaught Rooms, London, 
W.C, 

Mr. T. Walton, F.C.A. (the chairman), who presided, said: Ladies 


and gentlemen, our profits for the year ended April 30th, 1940, after 
writing off the balance of A.R.P. expenditure and £3,869 in respect 
of foreign trade investments, augmenting by {£30,000 reserve for 
war and other contingencies, including fluctuations in the cost of raw 
materials and in selling prices, and providing for Excess Profits Tax, 
was £113,000, subject to Income Tax 

In the first four months of the year, during which we had 
giving special attention to export trade, we were ahead of the corre- 
sponding months of the previous year—greater production, increased 
deliverics and satisfactory profit ; at the outbreak of war the German 
and several other of our European markets were at once closed, and 
since then a large part of our production has directly or indirectly 
supplied national needs, and we have been able to help the Ministry 
of Supply, the Ministry of Food and other Government Departments. 


oveen 


Turning to the balance-sheet, during the vear our capital assets 
have been maintained in a condition of high efficiency and we have 
amply provided for depreciation. We were fortunate at the outbreak 
of war in that our continental commitments were relatively small, and 
I assure you that in the accounts in your hands full provision has 
been made for all losses we are likely to sustain. Our investments in 
British Government securiti have increased by nearly £63,000, 
largely due to our support of recent Government loans, and our bank 
and cash balances are higher by almost £21,000. The increase in 
our liabilities by £139,000 is due in part to expanded trade, but in 
the main it is due to provision for Excess Profits Tax and Income 
“ax 

Turning for one moment to the consolidated balance-sheet, you 
have probably noticed the growth in the excess of current assets of 
parent and subsidiaries collectively over the whole of our liabilities 
and provision for dividends, from £407,000 a year ago to £458,000 
at April 30th, 1940. And further you will have noticed that our 
reserves and carry forward now exceed our issued ordinary capital. 

idies and gentiemen, British industry may yet have a rough 


journey, but our company may face with tranquil confidence whatever 


the future may hold 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
: 


TELEPHONE RENTALS, LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL EFFORT 


THe annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., was held on 









July rsth at West Dulwich 

Mr. Fred T. Jackson (chairman and managing director) said that in 
spite of the difficult trade conditions due to the war, all = British 
subsidiaries, with one exception, had traded at a profit, including u 
co ny showing a loss in last year’s accounts. With cmc to 
foreign subsidiaries, both of which operated in countries overrun by 
th my, they had been unable to obtain the final results of their 
operations for the past financial year, although they knew that they 
h oth traded at a profit and that a dividend would have been forth- 
coming from at least one of them. In the books of the parent com- 

no value wa ed to the holdit 1 these foreign 

1) the ye a fay opportunity presented itself for the 
d of > holding in an associated company in 
A company had been quite successful, but the 
] le vy force of local circumstances rapidly 
d fre s of development of the parent company’s busi- 
t rhe offer received from Australian interests had been accepted, 

he thought it would be agreed that the financial result of the 
t isaction iS Sauusiactory 
DIVIDEND OF IO PER CENT. 
‘he dividends received from subsidiary companies showed an in- 





crease of ove: £5,000, and there was a net profit to be carried to appro- 


priation account amounting to £127,367, as against £121,561 for the 
previous year. A further £30,000 had been transferred to general 
reserve, increasing it to £200,000, and the directors recommended a 


final dividend of 6 per cent., making Io per cent. for the year. 

It was impossible for him to emphasise too strongly thei the work 
on which the company was engaged was of the greatest national im- 
a ince. The factories with which they were associated were sub- 
scribers to the various services supplied by the company. He could 
say, without a shadow of doubt, that a breakdown in these services 
would affect factory output by a very large percentage and to a far 
greater degree now than would be the case in times of peace. Supplies of 
apparatus which they installed were difficult, especially just now when 
factories had to give priority to certain Government work, but after 


that priority their demands must be filled and they were not doing too 
circumstances. 


Continued in next column.) 


badly in the 
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1940 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

Wuat with another Budget next week and sundry dark predic- 
tions of Hitler’s invasion date, markets have done remarkably 
well to hold practicaily the whole of their recent recovery. 
Prices are, of course, rather unreal and they would not stand 
up to much selling, or, for that matter, to any heavy buying 
either. That in no way belittles the achievement of markets 
at a time when they might understandably have been uneasy 
and drifting down. Investors have no illusions about the 
Chancellor’s financial problems, and everybody is quite pre- 
pared for fresh taxation, as well as another huge addition to 
borrowing. 

Severe budgets always mean some casualties in the stock 
markets, and doubtless next Tuesday’s blitzkrieg from West- 
minster will hit certain equities. I feel, however, that even a 
shilling or so on the Income Tax, fresh imposts on luxuries, 
and all the other unpleasant but very necessary burdens which 
the Chancellor will ask us to bear will not have any demoralis- 
ing effects on the investment front as a whole. Gilt-edged 
will draw fresh powers of resistance from really swingeing 
increases in taxation which give evidence of the Government’s 
determination to fight the inflation danger. Equities, from the 
broad standpoint, are already so low that the effects on profits 
of a steady contraction of private spending are fairly adequately 
discounted. 

TREASURY OBSCURANTISM 

When investors and taxpayers are being called upon to 
make such heavy sacrifices and are not flinching, it is unfortu- 
nate that the Treasury should suddenly see fit to withdraw a 
good deal of information from the weekly Exchequer Return. 
For some reason best known to Whitehall, the inauguration of 
the new Treasury Deposit Certificates through which the banks 
will lend surplus cash balances to the Government has been 
made the occasion for withholding the weekly details of the 
floating debt. Apparently, the official view is that more lati- 
tude is now required, and that fluctuations in the floating debt 
items are apt to be misleading. This is an unsatisfactory 
explanation. Under the pressure of criticism, the Treasury 
has agreed to restore the floating debt figures once a month. 
This quarter-loaf is better than no bread, but I remain con- 
vinced that this attempt at a statistical black-out was ill- 
conceived. 

TELEPHONE RENTALS 

In a financial year which has included nine months of war, 
Telephone Rentals, which owns a number of companies engaged 
in the installation and maintenance of “ New System” private 
telephones, has achieved a fresh record of profits. After cover- 
ing taxation, the board has maintained the Io per cent. ordinary 
dividend out of available earnings of 15} per cent. At the 
annual meeting Mr. Fred T. Jackson reviewed the group’s 
position in relation to the war effort. He stressed the national 
importance of the company’s work but warned shareholders 
that the future depended on the maintenance of supplies of 
apparatus required by the company and its affiliates. It might 
be necessary, therefore, to look for some contraction in the 
group’s activities. Fortunately, a considerable income is 
assured from existing arrangements and the group has built 
up an immensely strong finamcial position. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ese aes wae ose £4,500,000 
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Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


(Continued from previous ooteme) 

As to the future, progress was largely denendent on the continuance 
of adequate supplies of apparatus, but he had every expectation that 
they would be able to ensure supplies of a considerable part of the 
apparatus they used. It was, however, wise to take a pessimistic view 
of the position and consider that they might have to curtail their acti- 
vities. In such circumstances shareholders had to bear in mind the 
very large revenue the company had now secured and that a very 
big proportion of this revenue was derived from subscribers who were 
engaged directly or indirectly on war work. They might consider 
justly and soberly on the evidence they had that even if they tem- 
porarily ceased to expand, the future of the company would not be 
jeopardised or its financial structure impaired. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





OTTOMAN BANK 





DIVIDEND 3s. 6d. PER SHARE 





THE annual general meeting of the Ottoman Bank, adjourned from 


June 25 last, was held on July 17 at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC. 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who presided, 


said: The war has imposed on us new duties and created many prob- 
lems. We have provided for those of our personnel who have been 
mobilised so that they will be free from all preoccupation regarding 
the support of their famillies. 

In the ba!ance-sheet the cash shows an important 
£8,432,207 against £5,587,877. The explanation is to be found in the 
increase in the current accounts creditor from £16,295,301 to 
£18,370,603, and in our desire to maintain high liquidity to be pre- 
pared for all eventualities. As always in times of panic, depositors 
go to those institutions whose credit is solidly founded on a long past. 





CONDITIONS IN TURKEY 

In Turkey agriculture and livestock raising have benefited from 
favourable climatic conditions and satisfactory prices. The steel works 
and furnaces at Karabuk, the construction of which was entrusted to 
British technicians, have commenced their activity; their production 
capacity is 200,000 tons. The Ergani copper mine has also reached the 
stage of production. 

External trade has shown a reduction which is quite understandable. 
Due in m: jor part to the reduction of imports, there was a favourable 
trade balance of 9,200,000 Turkish pounds. The crises have given the 
Central Bank of the Republic the opportunity successfully to fufil its 
role as regulator of the monetary markets. 

The assistance given by Great Britain and France to the Turkish 
pound by a loan of £15,000,000 sterling’s worth of gold has considerably 
improved the cover for the Bank Note circulation, but it is to be 
expected that that gold will serve as the counterpart of issues of notes 
for the purpose of meeting expenses necessitated by national defence. 

Ihe working results of our group of branches in Turkey could not 
be maintained at the level of those of 1938. Nevertheless, they still 
remain very satisfactory, but the lack of exchange does not permit us 
transfer them for incorporation in the profits available for the dis- 
Our relations with the Government and with 
Turkish Republic con- 


to 
tribution of a dividend. 
the high Administrative Departments of the 
tinue full of confidence and cordiality. 

Our branches in Egypt continued to show good results. At the 
outbreak of war there was some withdrawal of deposits, but the posi- 
tion rapidly improved. In Palestine the internal situation improved 
iderably during the last six months of 1939. Throughout the year 





con 

our branches proceeded with the utmost caution and, having regard to 
circumstances, their results have not been unsatisfactory. As regards 
Iraq, during the early part of the year there was a slackening of 
business in general due to low prices for the country’s exports. The 
war brought increased prices for commodities and there was consider 
ible activity in the wool and grain markets. The British Govern 
ment came in as a buver of barley Exports as a result showed a 


the 1938 figures. 
country continued to play a large part in the 
and this has been reflected 


marked increase over 

Our branches in the 
finance of both import and export business, 
in the results obtained. In Iran the Government continue to control 
foreign trade and exchange, and as a result our activities in that 
country remain unrestricted. In Cyprus our branches have continued 
to handle—with satisfactory results—a large proportion of the avail 
able business, including the Government accounts 

Our offices in London and Paris employed their liquid funds to 
the best advantage possible, and the result forms a far from negligible 
part of the total profits, especially since they are fully available in 
the currency of our balance-sheet 

THE AFFILIATED BANKS. 

As regards our affiliated banks, the Banque de Syrie et du Liban 
experienced in 1939 those satisfactory climatic conditions for agricul- 
and livestock which are essential for its activity. The dividend 
for the year was fixed at 60 francs, free of tax, for fully paid-up 
shares of 500 francs each. 

In Yugoslavia the Banque Franco-Serbe has profited by the locali- 
sation of the war far from the Balkan Peninsula. They paid a divi- 

nd of 6 per cent., as against 5 per cent. the year before 

[he British-French Discount Bank, Limited, at Athens and 
i zeus, in spite of the circumstances and the necessity to keep large 

nounts of each, has shown satisfactory results, but none of their 
pe rofite can be transferred, and, unfortunately, no early change in this 
state of affairs can be foreseen. The activities of our subsidiary, the 
Bank of Roumania, Limited, Bucarest, were also affected by the 
De 


ture 


litical events of last year and were subjected to further restrictions. 
spite this, however, the results were slightly better than in the 
preceding fiscal period. The outlook in that country must neces- 
rily remain uncertain, and with trading conditions extremely diffi- 
cult the bank continues in the meantime to maintain a high degree 
of liquidity. 
After deduction of all charges and expenses, our transferable net 
profits amount to £93,378, which with the amount brought forward— 
39,239—places at our disposal for the distribution of a dividend a 
tal of £132,618. The non-transferable profits for 1939 represent 
more than 2s. per share, and go to reinforce our local reserves. Your 
mmittee proposes the distribution of a dividend of 3s. 6d., as against 
for previous years. 
The report was unanimously 


adopted. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 72 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be ened. Envelopes should be 
marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,’’ and should be received not later than first post on 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in 
our next issue. 
are surcharged on delivery. 


Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
Solutions from the U.S.A. 


cannot be accepted.] 

















ACROSS 8. A colloquial rendering of “ blitz- 
krieg ” (3 words) (5, 3, 4). 
1. A geographical term not to be con- 9. A pelt’s after all in a boat for 
fused with a cummerbund (2 words) trousers (12). 
(8, 4). 14. Treeless plains (9). 


Tigers men trained for war (9). 
What spring does, according to 
Sinding (7) 

Stone which provided the first clue 


9. With which Midas was chastised 16. 
when a child? (2 words) (6, 3). 18. 

10. It is poisonous to see the little arch- 
deacon with a decoration (5) 19. 


11. All regiments are, but particularly for deciphering Egyptian hiero- 
the North Lancashire (5) glyphics (7 

12. “* Three , love and light. And 21. “As rich in having such a jewel, 
calm though ts, regular as infant’s g As twenty seas, if all their sand 
breath ” (Coleridge) (9 were ** (Shakespeare) (5) 

13. The man with the information (7 ag. I riot in front of a building in Japan 

15. This bird gives me a rise (7 (5) 

17. A legal person (7 - com . om 

19. Kingly Httle editor (7 SOLUTION TO 

20. Royal mail used by builders (2 words) CROSSWORD No. 71 

4, 5 poy 
22. It makes the going, so to speak (5 : . 
24. A division between New York and 


South Africa (5 

25. Not to be confused with a Roman 
cot (2 W )(5,4 

26. The art which  — the goods, 
perhaps (12). 


DOWN 


A party to celebrate the discovery of 
tobacco and potatoes? (§ 

Prevents (9 

4. Custodian (7 

Snakes and ladders in one (7) 

6. This is a plum! (6) 

7. Its tongue utters nothing 
words 5,4 





N 


y) 


a 





base (2 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 71 is Rose Smurthwaite, 23, 
Champion Hill, S.E.s. 





Even in Wartime Children come first 


Through its “ Children’s 
Men,” for 56 years the 
N.S.P.C.C. has striven to 
remove all that needlessly 
threatens achild’s welfare. 


To-day, more cases of 
ignorant treatment and 
fewer of deliberate ill- 
usage lead to the second 
meaning for the famous 
initials . . . 


SAE 1ETY ¢ 
eS lor pce {CARE of “Wen, ® 








play 
Ces. 
Gifts for Wartime maintenance pe oe or rt falls received by Director 
Wm. J. Elliott, O.BE National Soeciwt for the Prevention _of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 

















PURELY PERSONAL. 





ISTERS and brothers have I 

none, but that Man’s father is 

—smoking one of my King Six 
Cigars (74d. at all Tobacconists). 











PERSONAL 


ETECT Iv ES S.—Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
(Estab TEM. 8594 





TIVES ( 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2 


I YURNISHED Cottage in Banffshire, 
25 miles from the sea. Lapy Host 
Tarrant, Andover. 


on River Avon. 
Hurstbourne 


ELP our Exports to America.—Wanted old large 
I books with coloured plates of flowers and birds. 
First editions of famous Victorian novels in three 
volumes, such as Lorna Doone, Wuthering Heights, 
Melville’s The Whale, &c., &c., and other books of 
value.—Rapnast. KING, Ltp., 28 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1 
NVALID "7 ADY crippled with rheumatoid arthritis 
always in acute pain, in urgent need of special 











Dunlopillo mattress and funds for nourishment. Small 
savings exhausted LEASE HE L P. (Case 60).— 
Appeal! S., Disrressep GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 


74 Brook Green, W.6. 


ITERARY Typewriting. Trans. &c., promptly ex 

i MSS. 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.— 

Miss N. McFar.ane (C), 22 Copse Avenue, West Wick- 
ham, Kent 

\ ACKSEY TYPING SERVICE.—od. thousand 

4 words. 3d. carbon.— = leignmouth Road, N. W.2. 








T EWRITING of all descriptions including French 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


CINEMA* 


CADEMY CINI 
A Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
“NOUS LES JEUNES” (A) 
Youth’s Quest tor Utopia 
i Raimu in 


and 
‘LA PFEMME DU BOULANGER” (A 


MA 


SITUATIONS REQUIRED 


aged 20, wishes post for the Summer- 


rTOUNG Lady 






months—some hospital, kindergarten 

ol matron), and domest science expe- 

i ng University). Car driver. Country only 
Salary £52 per annum net First-class references 


exchanged, essential Apply, Box A 822 
¢ 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
S C H O O L S belonging to tt 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
N GREAT BRIT AEN 
(with numbers, age ranges, and non-Friend Fees 
Boys’ SECONDARY BoarD ING SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199 9-18: £120 
Ackworth—separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 
Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 160: 12-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School 45 8-13: £130 
Gtrcs’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 172 9-18 : £120 


The Mount School, York 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING 

Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 160 

Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 208 


rr8: r2-19: £153 
SCHOOLS 
9-17: £90 
10-18 499 


Fr’nds’ Saf. Wald.: Junior School 30 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t 160: 10-18: £129 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 110 7-17: £or 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘ MODERN" BOARDING SCHOOI 
Sibford School, nr. Banbury,Oxon 15g: 10-17: £81 


Apply direct to the School, or t 
The Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


OLLEGE 


Friends 


HOLLOWAY C 
(University of London 
Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge 
he Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 3rd, 1940 The College prepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 


Dm OYAL 


Princ ipal, 





THE SPECTATOR, 











JULY 19, 

















Fares to has 


PORT SAID £52 


' BOMBAY £53 
COLOMBO £55. 
CALCUTTA £60 


ELLERMAN’S 
CITY&HALL LINES 


bie COURT, FAIRMILE PARK 
OAD, COBHAM, SURREY. 
Tel.: Cobham 2851. 
TOWER gy ns LIVERPOOL. 


WOODBANK HOT BALLOCH, 
DUMBARTONS: 41RE 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


| YTNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 
Coleg Prifathrofaoli Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy 


The Council of the College invites applications for 
the post of Assistant Lecturer in Art in the Training 
Department ; commencing salary £300 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, by whom three copies of application and 


testimonials must be received on or before Monday, 
August §th, 1940 
Louis S. THomas. Registrar 
University College, Cardiff 


TO LET 


WELL-FURNISHED book-filled modern house 
in Sevenoaks, in beautiful setting, offered at 
appreciative and svitable people wl.o 

wn service—one willing maid would 
suffice. 2 reception, § bedrooms, 2 baths, garage 2 
cars, servants’ sitting-room Ihe owners must live in 
London during crisis.—Write, “U.S.,” c/o Charles 
Barker and Sons, Ltd., 31 Budge Row, E.C.4. 


modest rental to 
could bring their « 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Peaceful and safe, 


) EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. 
Telephone 2. 


Victoria Hotel (Swiss balconies) 
Travel via Cockermouth 


»YEFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 


and HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT Ouse 
ASSOCIATION, I : 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GrorGe’ How sk. 193 Regent 


Street, W.1 


\ TARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S. W.1. 

Room and breakfast §s.; one night only §s. 6d 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly ict. 7289 





1940 





et 





rlO 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. 1, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol II, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages, 
Vol. III, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at The 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 





ANGLESEY. po you Know this Isiand, with its colours, 
its lights and its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
dona seems to have caught them all Beaumaris 17 


ANGLESEY 5 BULL BAY HOTEL, Amiwch. for scenery 
and serenity, beautiful walks and 18-hole Golf Course 
Swimming Pool In short, an appeai for all 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON. nr Te 
A country htl. where peac 
sense of homeliness 


enmouth, S. Devon HUNTLY 
of mind, restful scenery and 
“an be experienced in high degree 





BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
its position on the West Front, its unique solarium. its 
Bridge Club and general comfort. Tel.: Bournem’th 3574 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. pevon, 
HOTEL. A ist-ci 
a climate 


ROSEMULLION 
hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
Good food and persona! service 


BURFORD THE LAMB.” A moderniy equipped 


Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing availabie 
CHURSTON FERRERS. Nr. Brixham, S Devon LUPTON 


This lovely country house 
licensed 


hotel near the sea is now 
Noted for hospitality and homeliness 


COBHAM, surrey 
A country Hotel near 
18 acres of grounds 


WOODLANDS PARK HOTEI 
Town Electric train service 
Terms £4 4s Od to £7 7s. Od 


CROWBOROUGH, Sussex The CREST 
class hotel of taste Cen Hig Al 
Court. Cocktail Lounge Lift. Tel.: 


HOTEL—a first- 
-weather Tennis 
Crowborough 394-5 


EXETER. For the sleep of the just or for a grill of 


gratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 
tALMOUTH, Cornw GREENBANK HOTEL A first 


first-class position ¢ 
rlooking 


n the water's edge 
Falmouth Harbour 


class hotel with a 
with new sun-lounge ove 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL One of the 
best country house hote n Sussex. Quiet, 
ot mndon Tel.: 170 


comfortable 





8 Frequent electric trains to L 


nar. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. Bowdon 
; lire So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 
comfortable AA RAC 





PENZANCE, QUEEN’S HOTEL. Safe. sunny and 
facing South, overlooking Mount’s Bay An hote! of 


quiet comfort 100 bedrooms and lift From 4 gns 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “ out of tl 
rut’ holiday Telephone Plympton 221411 


SHAFTESBURY .Dorset COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
A.A., R.A.C Mag. country hotel, licnsd Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn 700 feet Excellent chef 


STRATHSPEY Inverness-shire, AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golf Course Tel.: Aviemore 211 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest pstn of Torbay and on the leve 

Trms. incid. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. rsdti. hti 
with every bdrm. o'’lkg Torbay; Ist- cuisine, service 
under the dir. of Swiss Manager Tel Torquay 216 








several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 3 TUNaNESS WELL SPA HOTEI And here 
three years, will be offered for competiti in February, Peace Ar tel of dignity and r an appropriat 
1941. For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS ! setting of 60 acres of Parkland and sporting Golf Courses 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey - : 
| MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO } oR 
ba XI we ANGLE Secretarial Tr ge,South | " ' S} ave TWYF D. Berkshire GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 
, | le . of y oO s 
| olton St., W.1 Residenti at Gerrards | PORTREE (Isle ~~ ROYA country house | wher ry bedroom has its private 
Cross = Founded 191 6-7-8 | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND bathr j ir from F jington Te Twyford 106 
Entered ‘ nd-« t tter at the New Y k, N.Y Post D Printed in Gr t CLIMED P , Lrp., Portugal 
Street, Kingsway, W.( published by Tue Spectat La thei No. 99 Gower ! ( i July 19, 1940 











